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News of the Week 


jaye say are dark clouds in the Eastern sky. In Egypt 

the Treaty negotiated with King Fuad and his 
Prime Minister, Sarwat Pasha, has been rejected by the 
Cabinet there. The Wafd Party has proved too strong for 
those who would proceed with sane moderation in the 
development of their country with British help or with 
any realization of what are vital conditions from the British 





point of view. Sarwat has put his resignation in the 





amendment of the 


King’s hands and, therefore, has not attempted to deal 
with Lord Lloyd’s last communication, a Note saying 
firmly that we have legislation that conflicts 
with our existing responsibilities towards foreigners. 
This is to be 


cannot 


taken as a warning against the repeal or 
f. Public We have 
dealt with the rejection elsewhere and will only say here 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain was justified in saying that 
to go on as we have done is a worse disappointment for 
Egypt than for Great Britain. But we are disappointed 
by the prospect of having to work with an unwilling 
partner who thinks he has a grievance against us. 
* * * * 

Further East the clouds are blacker, but likely to be 
dissipated more quickly after a sharp storm. Here, again, 
the trouble is likely to be worse for others than for us, 


Law o Assemblies. 









but we have a profound distaste for killing from the air 
ignorant Arabs because they are led by highly disagreeable 
sheikhs to attack those whom we are bound to protect. 
All through the winter the Sheikh of Mutair, Faisal al 
Dawish, has been leading Akhwan raiding parties over the 
borders of Iraq, Transjordania and Koweit, killing men 
and carrying off cattle. The Sheikh of Kowecit and the 
Royal Air Force have attacked the raiders on several 
occasions. These raiders the Wahabi of 
Nejd are nominally the subjects of the Emir Ibn Saud, 
King of the Hejaz. He restrained his lawless 
subjects, being afraid, no doubt, of inevitable 
Hejaz he is less of a 
Now, 


ars to have 


from tribes 
has not 
criticisms 
strict 
so far 
found 


that in his kingdom of the 
puritanical Wahabi than he was. 
from being able to check them, he appx 
actually to support them with 
This means more trouble, 


how ever, 


it necessary or exp ‘dient 
supplies and with his blessing. 
but it is likely to recoil upon his own head. 
* * * “ 
Geneva last week the 
German Memorandum which 
The gist of it was that 


all nations should commit themselves to accept decisions 


Committee Arbitration 


At 


and Security discussed the 


on 


was presented some days earlier. 


of the Council of the League in disputes likely to lead 
to war, in real danger of war and when hostilities have 
begun. Herr von Simson opened the discussion and 


Lord Cushendun poured cold water upon it, applying the 
broad objection that he has made to general treaties and 
criticizing the details which he thought might be improved 
but were likely, as they were, to work out unsatisfactorily. 
M. Paul-Boncour more friendliness the 
debate On Monday the Committee 
approved the draft of the first of three model treaties, 
namely, the dealing Arbitration. The other 
models Treaties of Conciliation and Security were 
presented by the Drafting Sub-Committee on Tuesday, 


showed before 


was adjourned. 
one with 
of 


but were scareely discussed. 
* * * * 

The Council of the League opened its new sessions 
on Monday and did some useful business, such as 
authorizing further work for refugees in Greece and 
Macedonia. On Tuesday attention was given to the 
domestie question of the plans and contracts fér the 
proposed building to house the League. The most 


important political work was probably done by the Foreign 
Ministers in private. But Wednesday the Council 
reached the delicate matter of the machine guns found on 
the frontier of Hungary. The accumulated 


on 


evidence 


was handed over to a Committee of three for examina- 
tion, 
* 4: * 
The discussions between Washington and Paris upon 


*proscribing ‘ar as an instrument of national policy ”’ 
have not been dropped. We glad of this, even if 
it seems easy to suggest reasons why they 
to nothing. 
and logical people as the French misunderstanding those 
For 
used freely 

his very 


are 
should come 
There is always a danger of such a precise 
who are so far less exact in public utterances. 
instance, the phrase “ outlawry of war” is 
in the United States. Senator Borah in 
important position used it in a recent endeavour to show 
[345] 
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that the proposed multilateral treaty would not be 
inconsistent, as M. Briand fears, with any obligations 
undertaken by signatories of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. Will he define it? Does it mean the out- 
lawry of force between peoples of different nationalities ? 
Is force as used in Nicaragua, for instance, to be identified 
with war? And what does outlawry mean? Will it 
entail the end of war? Will it mean that the United 
States will need no men-of-war? Is the purpose to put 
war outside International Law? If so, how is it to be 
reconciled with our earnest desire to see International 
Law becoming the rule by which nations live ? 
* * * * 

Mr. Kellogg’s Note handed to the French Ambassador 
at Washington on February 27th did not seem to carry 
things much further. But we notice in it a sentence 
which seems to denote an advance of opinion in the 


States. He wrote :— 

“IT am reluctant to believe, however, that the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations really stand in the way of the 
co-operation of the United States and. members of the League 

+ . . ¥ . . . . > 
of Nations in a common effort to abolish the institution of war. 


This struck us at once as a sentence which would not have 
fitted into any of his earlier Notes, and the Times confirmed 
our opinion in an article on Saturday. We may be 
wrong, but it gives us a pleasant feeling that he thinks 
the United States has advanced in its willingness to 
understand the League and, understanding it, to co- 
operate wth it more closely and usefully. In the next 
sentence to the one we quote Mr. Kellogg referred to the 
Havana Conference and the Republics’ “ unqualified 
condemnation of war as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations.” M. Briand at once pointed 
out that the accepted text of the Pan-American resolution 
spoke of “ wars of aggression.”” There the matter halts. 
* * * * 

There is every reason to regret the increase of tension 
which is evident between Italy and Austria. It arises 
from the treatment by Italy of the population of German 
blood and language in South Tirol, transferred to Italy 
after the War. One of the least satisfactory consequences 
of the Paris Peace Conference has been the treatment of 
such persons. It was probably to be expected, but it 
contrasts ill with the treatment of “‘ mandated ” peoples 
whose plight is the concern of the Mandates Committee 
at Geneva. Signature of the so-called Minorities Treaty 
was not exacted from all the Governments that received 
transferred territory, and where it was signed it has not 
always been honourably kept. We hear complaints 
of varying bitterness from Alsace, Upper Silesia, Trans- 
sylvania and South Tirol. Probably they would be heard 
however well the victors behaved, but we do not hear of 
conciliatory efforts on Italy’s part towards her new 
subjects. She wants to make them good Italians. 
They are not all willing pupils, and Italy does not see 
that they are only to be won by kindness. 

* » * * 

A fortnight ago in the Parliament in Vienna serious 
charges were made against the Italian authorities in 
South Tirol. The Chancellor, pointing out that the 
League of Nations could not interfere in a matter of 
Italian internal government, appealed to Italy. At 
once the Fascist Press denied the accusations and united 
in warning Austria and the League that they had better 
not interfere, and on February 25th the Italian Minister 
was summoned from Vienna to Rome to report, and he is 
still in Italy. On Sunday last Signor Mussolini made a 
very vigorous speech, which has been taken in Vienna 
and Berlin as unjustifiably threatening, and we are not 
surprised. He does not make for tranquillity in Europe. 
Austria, however, has refrained from any further public 
complaint. Let us here offer our condolences to Italy on 


ae 


the death of Marshal Diaz, Duca della Vittoria, the 

victorious leader of our Allies at Vittoria Veneto. His 

reorganization of the Italian armies after Caporetty 

and his final victory earned our gratitude and admiration, 
* * * * 

We are very glad that after long delays France and 
Spain have succeeded in agreeing over the questions 
of the moment (and of long time back) in Tangier. Ay 
agreement was signed in Paris on Saturday last. The 
original demands of Spain, which were indeed extravagant, 
have been withdrawn. The agreement of 1923, to which 
Great Britain was a party, still stands, of course. The 
chief administrative change will be that a Spaniard will 
become Inspector-General of the Police. The parties 
will now recall Great Britain to the consultations which 
we left to them, and Italy will now be invited to take 
part. This is at last as it should be. Great Britain 
regretted the absence of Italy from the Paris Conference 
out of which the Constitution sprang which is in force 
in the Zone. It was naturally galling to Italy, and in 
our opinion quite unnecessary, to make her feel that she 
was not recognized as a Power of importance in that part 
of the Mediterranean coast. It also led to the anomaly 
of the Italian nationals in Tangier escaping taxation. 
We shall now look forward to a conference of the four 
Powers and we hope that goodwill may be evident 
and delay a little less evident than in former negotiaticns, 

* * * * 

The Polish clections have been very satisfactory 
for Marshal Pilsudski and his Government. When he 
seized political power, the Seym was so divided as to be 
incapable of any good work. Now he is credited with 
the support of 135 seats solidly behind him. Whether 
he will use this power as an encouragement to continue 
or increase his own authority we shall soon learn. He 
will be wiser if he is content to delegate power to a Scym 
that is so friendly to him. But that is a severe test fora 
dictator. We are very sorry to see no advance being 
made in the negotiations between Poland and Lithuania, 
and that M. Valdemaras has refused to go to Geneva as 
invited by the Council of the League of Nations. 

* * * * 

In Parliament the Upper House, on Thursday, March 
Ist, made another protest against the way in which it 
has been treated of late by the Government, which sends 
up at the last moment Bills needing far more considera- 
tion than time allows. The Commons considered on 
Report the Civil Service Estimates, which led to incon- 
clusive arguments over “ Safeguarding,” shipping rings 
and our trade with Russia (we believe that some of the 
trade “lost”’ through the diplomatic rupture is done less 
easily through Germany). On Friday the House was 
counted out when discussing the Architects’ Registration 
Bill. On Monday the Prime Minister announced the 
withdrawal of the prohibition by which the British 
Broadcasting Corporation may not broadcast statements 
involving matters of political, religious or industrial 
controversy. The responsibility of using their discretion 
in accordance with the Crawford Committee’s Report is 
laid upon the Corporation, and a heavy responsibility it is. 

* * * * 

The House then gave a second reading to the new 
Rating and Valuation Bill for London. This is mainly 
technical, and deals with administration. It has the 
general approval of the Assessment Committees and 
there was little opposition. Later the Bill for reorganiz- 
ing the Scottish Government Offices was read a second 
time. On Tuesday the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
moved the second reading of the Bill to give Powers to 
the Crown and Parliament to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana on lines indicated by the Commission 
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which recently visited the Colony. At present the 
financial deadlock is hopeless, since finance and legislation 
are divorced, being each in the hands of a body precluded 


from dealing with the other. 
* * * . 


The Legislative Council or Upper Chamber of the 
Legislature in Nova Scotia has ceased to exist. It will 
be remembered that the Governor proposed to “* swamp = 
the Chamber with new members pledged to vote for its 
permanent dissolution, but was restrained by the 
Canadian Law Officers. Last year the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council advised the King that the Govern- 
ment had powers to dismiss or create members. He 
has done both and on Wednesday, February 29th, the 
Chamber abolished itself. It is too much to hope that 
no bitterness will remain, but we hope that this and 
other reforms will prove to have been worth the struggle. 
Now British Guiana is embarking on changes in its 
constitution which (except for some changes under the 
Act of 1891) remains as it was when the Articles of 
Capitulation, drawn up during the Napoleonic Wars, 
stated that it was to be maintained. The first step which 
we have already recorded lay with Parliament. 

* * * * 

Our hopes for a peaceful outcome of the present trouble 
in the cotton industry have been profoundly disappointed. 
On Monday the Conference between the representatives 
of employers and employed broke down. Both sides 
have shown good sense during the negotiations by making 
very substantial withdrawals of demands, yet upon 
smaller matters they refuse to budge. We strongly 
suspect that the tempers of the men on either side had 
been tried too highly by hard times and difficult nego- 
tiations to withstand the ill effects of a new and exas- 
perating incident. Two mills “ broke away” from the 
existing arrangements and started working longer hours. 
The representatives of the operatives were naturally 
The Federation could hardly be pleased to see 
its own discipline flouted. The operatives raised the 
matter in the Conference. The employers answered 
probably truly, but certainly harshly, that isolated causes 
for disputes should not be introduced there but dealt with 
by the standing machinery. The Manchester Guardian, 
to whose opinion we in London must give full weight, 
suggests that now the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organizations should invite the operatives to join with 
them in trying to find a way out of the trouble. We 
trust that local action and local influences for peace 
are not exhausted. 


angry. 


* * * * 


Sir Horace Rumbold is to leave Madrid and take the 
place cf Sir Ronald Lindsay as Ambassador in Berlin 
where he was Counscllor at the beginning of the War. 
His work that is best remembered is his representation 
of this country at the second Conference at Lausanne in 
1923 when he signed the Turkish Treaty. He is followed 
at Madrid by Sir George Grahame, now His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Brussels. His best work was done in 
Paris during and after the War. He was several times 
in charge there and sat on the Conference of Ambassadors. 
Sir Colville Barclay, who is to leave Budapest to become 
Ambassador at Lisbon, did admirable work at Washington 
during the War. 

* * * 

The national memorial to Lord Haig was inaugurated 
at the Mansion House on Friday, March 2nd. The 
Prince of Wales, the Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the Opposition spoke in unison. The scheme is that, 
besides the statue to be erected in London at the public 
expense, £500,000 should be collected to build and 
endow homes “in various parts of the country for the 


benefit of ex-Service men of all ranks, their wives and 
orphans.” Everyone will agree that this would be a 
fitting memorial to carry on in one direction the work 
to which Lord Haig gave laborious days and nights since 
the War. Obviously, the great need for such homes 
will gradually diminish some years hence, and those 
responsible have not been blind to this. They are wise 
in saying now that it is intended that in later years the 
houses should become available for men of the Services 
and their families. Subscriptions may be sent to any 
bank or to the British Legion. 


* * * * 

The appointed Commissioners who have been 
administering the Poor Law in West Ham _ have 
announced a reduction in the rates of 6d. in the £. This 


follows their earlier reductions amounting to 8d. It proves 
that under the Socialist Board of Guardians the struggling 
producers and workers were “ carrying on their backs ” 
a great number of idlers. The old principle of 1834, 
the “‘ lesser eligibility ” of the position of the man who 
does not support himself, has been vindicated again as 
a hard one, but absolutely necessary for mankind at 
present. We do not know whether many were attracted 
from outside by the distribution of other people’s money 
and have left the district for the district’s good, but the 
diminution of out-relief to the able-bodied has worked 
wonders. And it is not only the economic benefit that 
is a blessing to West Ham ; the restoration of self-respect 
to those in whom it was being undermined is a benefit 
of inestimable value. The lesson comes aptly at the 
moment of the County Council elections in the neighbour- 
ing County of London. But we share the regret expressed 
by the Denison House Committee last week that the 
Ministry of Health has not published more information 
on the results of its inquiries. 


““ 


* * * * 


The munificent gift of £500,000 to the Treasury, which 
we recorded a few wecks ago, has stimulated others to give 
likewise. There has always been a trickle of such contri- 
butions since the King and the then Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury made their splendid gifts during the War, 
but Miss Malim’s scheme of a few years ago for a general 
appeal for voluntary contributions towards the reduction 
of debt was not widely successful. Now there appear in 
the Press very much more frequent acknowledgments of 
gifts, large and small. We hope the fashion will spread 
freely, and on the whole we trust that such receipts will 
be devoted to the immediate reduction of debt rather 
than to the cumulative scheme of the generous donor of 
the half-million. Sir Reginald Brade in a letter in Mon- 
day’s Times pointed out the irregular manner of Parlia- 
mentary control of such money. 

* * * * 

The Liberal candidates have won the two by-elections 
declared on Wednesday. At Middlesbrough, Mr. Griffith 
had a majority of 89 over the Labour candidate and 
2,500 over the Conservative. It means no change for 
the parties. In the St. Ives division, however, the 
Liberals gain a seat. Mrs. Runciman polled 10,241 votes 
to the 9,478 of the Conservative and the 4,348 of the 
Labour candidate. Mr. Lloyd George supported the 
Liberal at Middlesbrough, but we understand that his 
support was not asked for in St. Ives. 

> * * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102, ; on Wednesday week 10113 ;.a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 893; on Wednesday 
week 883; a year ago 87}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76}x.d.; on Wednesday week 76§x.d.; a 
year ago 75 j, x.d. 
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Britain 


NGLO-EGYPTIAN relations are seemingly about 
to enter upon a dillicult phase. The extremists 
of the Wafd have won the day, and the projected Treaty 
of Alliance between Great Britain and Egypt has been 
found inacceptable by Sarwat Pasha’s Cabinet and the 
Egyptian Prime Minister has tendered his resignation 
to King Fuad. It cannot be said that the rejection of 
the Treaty was unexpected, as those in touch with the 
many cross-currents of opinion at Cairo anticipated that 
agreement would be impossible. Unfortunately the 
pessimists have proved to be right. 

The present negotiations took place last autumn, 
after the visit of King Fuad to this country in July, 
and the proposals for the Alliance to succeed the unilateral 
declaration of 1922 concerning Egyptian independence 
came from the Egyptian side. The British Govern- 
ment’s declaration of 1922, while recognizing Egyptian 
independence, made certain reservations. The reserved 
points were: the security of the communications of the 
British Empire, the defence of Egypt against foreign 
aggression, the protection of foreigners in Egypt, and 
the control of the Sudan, 

There is a certain irony in the fact that in the rejected 
Treaty Great Britain has made concessions which would 
have been inconceivable ten years ago. The British 
Government's readiness to turn over a new page in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations has surely been amply demonstrated. 
Among the proposed terms are an offensive and defensive 
alliance between Great Britain and Egypt; Great 
Britain to support Egypt in obtaining the consent of 
the Powers to the reformation of the Capitulations to 
meet present day conditions ; Great Britain to undertake 
to support the admission of Egypt to the League of 
Nations; Egypt to be free to make commercial treaties 
with foreign powers, though political treatics must 
have the previous approval of Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
the Treaty has failed. 

Now those who feel impatient at the intransigeance 
of Egyptian politicians must remember that a great 
change has taken place in the political outlook of Eastern 
nations since the War. When the Egyptian looks 
beyond his own borders to Asia he sees Mesopotamia 
well on the way to independence ; Persia independent ; 
Afghanistan, whose sovereign is at the present time 
being welcomed by the nations of Europe as an equal. 
Therefore he is restive at anything which appears to 
curtail his liberty, and, bearing in mind the past history 
of his own country, he fails to see why Egypt should be 
permanently kept in a position of tutelage inferior to 
other Eastern nations. This reasoning may ignore the 
events which led up to the creation of modern Egypt 
from the time of Arabi Pasha’s revolt in 1882, but as 
realists we have to face facts. 

From the British point of view the paramount con- 
sideration is that the Suez Canal is a vital artery in the 
communications of the British Empire; and just as 
the United States of America insists on special powers 
in Panama to safeguard the freedom of the Panama 
Canal—and thereby Panamanian independence is cur- 
tailed—so no British Government would dare to do 
anything which would lessen our control of the Suez 
Canal, a subject which was discussed at the last Imperial 
Conference and on which there was complete agreement. 
The most significant part of the proposed Treaty was 


and Egypt 


Great Britain’s readiness to refer at the end of ten years 
the vexed question of British military occupation to the 
League of Nations. Friends of the League—despite 
the present failure of the negotiations—are glad to find 
that the place the League occupies in world affairs is 
thus recognized in so important a document. 


A settlement of outstanding difficulties between London 
and Cairo is long overdue, and it would be of great 
advantage to the British Commonwealth to have a 
friendly and allied Egypt. We are of the opinion, 
therefore, that no stone should be left unturned, even 
at this late hour, which might make for agreement. 
From the strategic standpoint, the main defence of the 
Suez Canal lines of communication must always be the 
British Navy. We think, therefore, that it should still 
be possible to meet Egyptian views as to the British 
Army of Occupation, subject to the defence of the Canal, 
We must never forget that when Great Britain went 
to Egypt in the ’eighties, the presence of our armed 
forces in Egypt was regarded as a temporary measure, 
and British Prime Ministers—Conservative and Liberal— 
have given repeated pledges that our occupation would 
not be a permanent one. Sooner or later our pledge 
will have to be honoured. 


It cannot, however, be in Egypt’s interest that Great 
Britain should withdraw bag and baggage from Egypt, 
only to leave room for another Power to take her place, 
as many of the wisest heads in Cairo realize. One of 
the difficulties of the Egyptian situation, and in this it 
is like Ireland, is that the political leaders are afraid to 
say in public what they freely siy in private, and are 
all the time “ playing-up ” to the more extreme clements 
among their followers. Many of them would be sorry 
to see the withdrawal of the British forces, but they 
dare not say so in public. Then, again, whatever 
policy is pursued in Egypt there will be risks, and we 
do not under-estimate them. But granted that some 
arrangement could be made as to the retention of 
military forces in the Canal Zone, and that the naval 
protection for the Canal is adequate, we would sooner 
run the risk of trying to meet Egyptian opinion on the 
question of the military occupation than leave matters 
in their present state. A friendly Egypt no longer 
bearing a grudge against us would be much preferable to 
an unfriendly Egypt only waiting for us to be involved 
in trouble in some other part of the world to take advan- 
tage of our embarrassment, as the Sinn Feiners did in 
Ireland in 1916, 


As we have stated, we think the Government’s handling 
of the problem has been generous, more generous than 
many expected. But we hope that a fresh effort wil] 
be made to reach agreement on the difficult problem of 
the British Army of Occupation. The protection of the 
Canal is vital to the Empire, and nothing must be done 
which would jeopardize it, but we cannot sce why it 
should not be guaranteed jointly by the British Empire 
in the League of Nations. As the cause of international 
co-operation advances and as the League of Nations 
grows stronger there will have to be international control 
of the world’s highways. The British Navy has often 
in the past acted as policeman of the seas. Its future 
task of protecting the Suez Canal will be carried out, not 
only in the interests of the British Commonwealth but 
of the world as a whole, 
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Zinovieff Again 


factitious 


TE regret to be driven to return to the “ Zinovieff 
W letter” on account of the partly 
importance attributed to that misbegotten document. 
It was supposed to have influenced very largely the 
General Election of 1924. We doubt it. The country 
had been seriously annoyed with the Foreign Office, 

Ponsonby, in 
trade agreement had seemed to be 
It was still more perturbed 


whose particular representative, Mr. 
negotiating a 
bamboozled by M. Rakovsky. 
by the dropping of the Campbell case. 
the Government in Parliament reflected the 
fecling in the country over that business. 

ordinary Englishmen probably were not thinking how a 
pathetically handsome head had fallen in Whitehall in 
1649 because, their 
would not see the Law interfered with by the Executive, 
yet there was a fecling that 
Executive had interfered with the course of the Law to 


vague 


Though 


among other reasons, ancestors 


the politicians and the 


which all subjects are equally liable, and they were 
ina mood to demand another handsome head at the polls 
of 1924. 


mutiny and revolution addressed to the Communists 


The letter from Moscow was an incitement to 


in our midst, neither a very brilliant nor a very popular 
body. read it when they also read a 
stiff protest from the Foreign 
Oflice to the Russian representative in London. What 
should annoy them in that, or turn a vote against the 
Labour Party whose Secretary of State appeared in so 
But that 
party, sadly disgruntled by the Election, chose to forget 


The public first 


against it addressed 


proper a light in connexion with the letter ? 


the trade agreement and the Campbell case and declared 
that their former supporters were so stupid that they 
had been humbugged by a forgery handled by a 
Government Office which was disloyal to its Chief. 
Unfortunately, the Labour Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State in that Oflice was badly over-strained and the 
most disgruntled of all by the Election, and he weakly 
allowed his followers to pursue this line. He did not act 
generously, although he had just been in another matter 
the object of most magnanimous and friendly treatment 
by Mr. Baldwin and most of the Opposition. 
were held, admitted to be of necessity seeret, into the 


Inquiries 


genuineness of the document, which was pronounced 
to be 
therefore, as a fact until it is proved wrong. 


undoubtedly genuine. That we must accept, 
But others 
continued to wish to believe and to say that it was a 
forgery; all kinds of gossip and innuendo, aceretions to 
the tale, were bandicd about without any proof, but 
as most of them have now been utterly disproved we 
need not retail them here to confuse the story. Kveryone 
knows that they were revived by the painful sequelae 
to the case of Ironmonger v. Dyne. They might even 
have died down again, but on Sunday last the Observer 


printed a statement from the ex-editor of the Daily 


Housing Policy 


[Sir John Tudor Walters is a practical organizer who has contri- 
buted as much as any man in England to better housing for our 
The suggestions that he makes in the following 
Our readers will note that he is in 
Loan as suggested by us.—Ep. 


poorer classes. 
article we cordially endorse. 
favour of a State Housing 
Spectator. ] 


i UCH good work has been done and much valuable 

experience obtained since the publication of the 
Report of the Housing Committee in 1918. The million 
houses foreshadowed in this Report have now been 
built, but this programme has taken ten years to accom- 
plish instead of the five years prescribed by the Report, 
S0 that taking into consideration the normal number of 


The defeat of 


Mail, which, while confirming a good deal that was known, 
by its hints and air of mystery seems to us to render it 
necessary that the Government should take steps to 
clear up finally, by a new inquiry and as much publicity 
as is consistent with public policy, the old mists that 
have clung to the letter, and the new fog thrown round 
it by the Observer. 

Like many 
who wish us ill, 


other documents emanating from those 
Germans at war or Russians in peace 
time, and not intended to reach any Government Office, 
the letter came to the Foreign Office. We need not ask 
how. Like many others with a Muscovite 
it seemed to the department that dealt with it to be better 
But then entered the Daily Mail, which 


Or course, it was not a “State docu- 


provenane é 


disregarded, 
obtained a copy. 
ment which had wrongly come into the hands of a 
newspaper. The fact that the criginal or a copy of a 
letter, addressed neither to nor by a Government Office, 
goes into the Foreign Office, 


not make a State document of a copy floating about 


archives of the does 
elsewhere, any more than a book of which a copy goes into 
the Office Library becomes a State document. 
the story, the Daily Mail prepared to spring the letter 
upon the public and condemn the Government on the 


To resume 


eve of the election for sitting down under such provocation, 
The Foreign Office learnt this and loyally determined to 
protect the Prime Minister. A note to the Russian 
representative in London was drafted and sent to the 
Secretary of State in Wales for approval. He stiffened it 
considerably with alterations in his own hand-writing, 
which was naturally taken to give approval to the whole, 
though apparently there were no initials at the end as 
The Press published the letter 
and note together. The patriotism of the Prime Minister was 


might have been expected. 


vindicated by the action of his department and by 
his own. 

There the matter should have ended but for the 
need to explain the Labour Party’s defeat as due to 
action. The 


suspicion have never quite died down and have now 


somebody's underhand simmerings of 


been so violently revived that we fear an inquiry is 
As journalists, jealous for our profession, 
since the War the 
Foreign Office has been very frank and friendly with the 


necessary. 
we acknowledge that during and 
Press, giving information and preventing mistakes in 
a way which the better newspapers have appreciated 
very highly. But the Foreign Office can hardly be 
expected to continue to be so helpful if editors insinuate 
that their “* friends’ can find out what documents are 
* circulated to Foreign Office, Home Office, Admiralty 
and War Ollice”’ and can get them and will publish 
them although ** the Prime Minister is trving to avoid 
(We quote from the Observer.) That kind of 


disloyal return for frankness makes frankness impossible. 


and the 


new houses required each year, the 


publication.” 


overtaking of th? 
shortage is more apparent than real. Every house built 
and occupied is something to the good, though it is unfor- 
tunately true that, owing to the high cost of building and 
the consequent high rents, these new houses are beyond 
the means of the irregularly employed and poorly paid 
section of the working classes. Undoubtedly the moving 
up to the new houses by workmen who can afford to pay 
for better accommodation has set free the poorer type of 
dwellings at lower rents for others, but it does not appear 
from all the information available that to any appreciable 
extent these opportunities have been taken advantage of 
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by what may be described as the “ slum population,” 
and it is to be feared that the overcrowding in the worst 
slum areas is more marked than at any previous period. 

There is another very serious aspect of this question, 
namely : the continuous deterioration of the older houses 
towards slumdom and the consequent dragging down of 
a large population to a lower level of life. 

The responsible authorities in London and some of the 
large provincial cities are undertaking considerable 
schemes of slum clearance, and it is to be hoped that 
some of the dispossessed slum dwellers are being accom- 
modated in well-equipped tenement buildings that are 
being erected, but here again it is unfortunately true 
that large numbers from the cleared areas do not avail 
themselves of the accommodation provided in the tene- 
ment houses, and tend to accentuate still further the 
overcrowding of the slums. 

It is clear, therefore, that we have not yet discovered 
the solution of the long-standing problem of the slums, 
but in our search for remedial methods we must not lose 
our sense of perspective. 

The good work being done in the provision of the 
modern standard of housing for our artisan population 
must not be slackened, but it is quite certain that we 
cannot afford to pay the price that we have been paying 
for the building of post-War houses. The cost of building 
these houses has appreciably fallen during the last six 
months, but the price of materials is still excessive, and 
masters and men in the building trade continue to be 
fettered by rules and regulations and the lack of effective 
team organization, which prevents the reduction of the 
cost to a reasonable figure. 

The new departure in co-operative house building 
presents many encouraging features, particularly in the 
direction of building at prices that make possible more 
moderate rentals. It is to be hoped that large develop- 
ments in this direction will be undertaken in the near 
future by employers of labour. The re-conditioning of 
houses in the older quarters of our cities and towns which 
are rapidly degenerating towards slums ought imme- 
diately to be undertaken upon a large scale. There are 
difficulties in dealing with this aspect of the housing 
question that can only be overcome by legislation. A 
brief statement of the case will make this clear. 

There are areas in practically all the old towns of houses 
of which the fabric is fairly good, but they were originally 
laid out with very little regard to light, air, and drainage. 
It is quite a feasible proposition to re-model many of these 
areas by pulling down some of the houses that obstruct 
light and air, opening out new means of access, providing 
for the sanitary conveniences, and carrying out general 
repairs to make the property clean and habitable under 
healthy conditions. It may be asked why, if this is 
possible, it is not undertaken by the owners. The answer 
is that these areas are gencrally divided amongst many 
owners, and even if some of them had the means and were 
willing to carry out these improvements, there are always 
a few owners who are not prepared to co-operate in such 
schemes, either by the lack of the will or of the money to 
do so. 

Then there is the seriou. obstacle of ground landlords’ 
covenants and the obligations under leases nearing ter- 
mination, which effectively bar the way to lessees under- 
taking such work. Local by-laws also stand in the way. 
The regulations and conditions which quite properly 
apply to new building schemes would rule out the only 
kind of re-modelling possible in these areas. 

For all these reasons the work can only be successfully 
carried out by co-operation between the State, the 
Local Authorities, and the property owners. There does 
not appear to be any insuperable objection in theory to a 


co-operative housing association in each locality to deal 
with the re-conditioning of these areas, the governing 
members of which should be representatives of the Local 
Authorities and of the property owners. Under such 
conditions it would be quite equitable for such a body 
compulsorily to acquire a suitable area, paying the site 
value in cash to the property owners, providing the money 
for the work of re-conditioning, and making these two 
items of expenditure the first charge upon the rents 
obtainable, and giving afterwards a certain share of the 
surplus income to the property owners as the equivalent 
of such value as their property possessed over and above 
its site value. The money required to carry out these 
schemes could be provided by a State Housing Loan, 
which would be adequately secured by a first charge upon 
the re-conditioned property. 

The management of properties of this description is an 
important element in the success or failure of the scheme, 
and the co-operation of the property owners who have 
experience in these matters would be of great value in the 
effective management of the property. To ensure success 
on a large scale it is necessary that these co-operative 
housing associations should work upon some standard 
lines and under some general regulations which it would 
be the function of, say, the Ministry of Health, to deter- 
mine and enforce. 

This still leaves us with the problem of the areas that 
are veritable slums and for which there is no remedy but 
absolute clearance. The rebuilding upon the actual slum 
area after clearance is often the least desirable procedure, 
as such areas often have a value for business premises 
greatly in excess of their value for housing purposes, and 
it is better to secure the profit that this would yield as 
a contribution towards re-housing on some other site, 
the alternative housing, of course, being provided before 
the slum area is cleared. 

It is generally assumed that the reason the slum 
dwellers do not readily remove to the alternative housing 
accommodation provided is merely a question of rent, 
but the very high rents paid by people who inhabit one 
or two rooms in the slum areas of our large towns makes 
it apparent that this cannot be the only or even the 
principal reason. There must, therefore, be other reasons 
connected either with the type of accommodation pro- 
vided or the regulations controlling the tenancies. This 
point wants careful investigation, and a real attempt 
made to discover the psychology of the slum dwellers. It 
cannot be that they prefer an insanitary dwelling, but 
probably they are shy of removing to quarters inhabited 
by people whose habits of life are different from their 
own, and perhaps one solution would be to accommodate 
the dispossessed tenants en bloc, where their neighbours 
would be the same as under the old conditions. 

There is a considerable number of men in London and 
the large provincial towns who must live near their work, 
such as night watchmen, porters, hotel servants, transport 
workers and others, and for these the blocks of tenements 
seem to provide the only alternative accommodation to 
the slums. Wherever possible, however, such congested 
areas should be relieved by housing the tenants on the 
outskirts of towns and cities. It would certainly be 
worth while in the case of London, at any rate, to make 
an analysis of the occupations of the slum dwellers, and 
possibly a scheme could be devised to include railway 
or ’bus fares from the new dwellings to the place of 
occupation within the weekly rentals paid. Anything 
that simplifies the arrangements present slum-dwellers 
would have to make with respect to these matters would 
be to the good. 

The management of tenement dwellings, and indeed 
of working-class houses generally, is of the greatest 
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jmportance, and astonishing results have been obtained by 
Miss Octavia Hill and other voluntary workers who have 
jnterested themselves in house management. Some of 
the most successful amongst our great industrial concerns 
are those where ready access is obtained by the work- 
people to a sympathetic tribunal of the management, 
and there is no doubt that similarly beneficial results 
would accrue from the application of this principle to 
the management of house property. 

How are we to pool the expericnce already gained 
upon this many-sided housing question, and what steps 
can be taken to co-ordinate the work that is being done ? 
A tribute certainly ought to be paid to the Ministry of 
Health and its very efficient housing staff, but some- 
thing further seems to be required. There is certainly 
no need for the creation of a new bureaucracy, or for 
any form of State building on a large scale, but the time 
has come for the creation of an “ Intelligence Staff ”—the 


smaller the better—to take charge under the Minister of 
Health of these diversified operations. Its function 
would not be to dictate to Local Authorities, co-operative 
housing associations and others engaged in the work, 
but to advise and help them. Such a staff equipped with 
the necessary legislative powers could systematize the 
work that is being done, and direct the future housing 
policy into the right channels. 

Hlousing is a great human problem, dependent not 
only upon technical knowledge and experience, but 
on a_ sympathetic and 
of the difficulties of the working-class population, and the 
success of these operations depends largely upon the 
enlisting of public opinion on the side of a sound housing 
policy and securing the confidence and support of all 
those who are engaged in the work. 


understanding appreciation 


J. Tupor WALTERS, 


The Week in Parliament 


rPYHE debate on trade last week was entertaining 

if not instructive. Sir Robert Thomas moved a 
reduction in the Civil Estimates in order to call attention 
to the horrors of Safeguarding. He began to confuse 
himself and the House with figures about lace. ‘‘ Are 
these imports or exports?” demanded Sir William 
Lane-Mitchell, and “‘ What about volume?” unkindly 
added Dr. Davies. 

Sir Robert had not got the volume, and plunged 
rather desperately into a veritable maze of statistics. 
Lace, cutlery, gas mantles, wrapping paper and motor 
cars, interspersed with figures ranging from £40,000 
to over a million, followed one another in rapid and 
bewildering succession. Mr. Hannon protested, but an 
offer to provide him with a copy of the figures later 
reduced him to pensive silence. It seemed like a victory 
for Liberalism, but the speaker unwisely selected herrings 
as his next theme. He was informed, he said, “ on the 
best authority ” that our losses in the herring export 
trade amounted to not less than £3,000,000 since the Arcos 
raid. It was pointed out that the value of our total 
exports of herrings to all the world came to nothing like 
that sum, and an honourable membcr observed “ he is 
thinking of the number of herrings.” 

Sir Robert galloped unsteadily on. But he was now 
a badly shaken man, and the fire had gone out of his 
speech. He read interminable extracts from the Daily 
News and a number of official reports. In vain. The 
House was no longer in a credulous mood, and the 
freightage rates, whether for empty jute bags, cast-iron 
baths, empty wine bottles, iron hoops, nails, pianos, or 
boot polish, left it equally unmoved. 

Mr. Crawfurd did his best to retrieve the situation, 
and his speech was excellent of its kind. But by this time 
most members had gone to the smoking-room for good. 


They emerged in time to enjoy one of Mr. Maxton’s 
characteristically brilliant, whimsical, and _ irrelevant 
interventions, and then, having learned that a vote was 
not to be taken, hurried home, thus depriving themselves 
of the advantage of hearing Commander Kenworthy 
upon the subject of ethyl petrol. 

It is no use disguising the fact that the House is 
very dull these days. The Zinovieff letter makes fitful 
reappearances on the scene, to the dismay of all. Only 
the raising of the ban on controversial broadcasting 
casts a ray of sunshine over the scene, and conjures 
up, for private members at any rate, encouraging vistas 
for the future. 

It is curious the way individual reputations in this 
Parliament have become stabilized. Every member 
occupies the particular niche allotted to him or her 
nearly two years ago, and it is highly improbable that 
any of them will now move cither up or down until 
after 1929. 

Interest will centre once again upon Westminster when 
Mr. Churchill opens his penultimate Budget, and will 
thereafter be increasingly transferred to the constituencies, 
where the situation, despite any number of by-elections 
and prophecies, remains obscure. The only thing that 
can be said with tolerable certainty is that Labour has 
been losing ground of late: that with the notable 
exceptions of the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Labour, the Government’s record of competent administra- 
tion is being well maintained, with the result that the 
Unionists still command to a substantial extent the 
confidence of the country; and that there still hovers 
over the political arena, with an infinite capacity for 
deflecting the best-laid schemes of Socialists or 
Conservatives, the enigmatical figure of Mr. Lloyd 
George. WatTCHMAN, 


Towards Better ‘Teeth 


—_— teeth are possible for our children, if we 
will apply the new knowledge which has largely 
been gained in this country. The student from the 
Antipodes who wrote to complain that my last article 
on this subject dwelt too hopefully on the efforts of 
“dental hygienists” to deal with early caries was 
clearly right. I was trying to make the best of a bad 
job. Now let us sce how we should proceed in order 
to remove the present reproach: being very careful to 
take no sides, but to ignore no side of the question, 


It is really quite simple: first, we must make good 
teeth, and second, we must protect them. 

We are thinking of the permanent teeth: and we 
are to learn that their good production largely depends 
on the temporary teeth, and that these largely depend 
on ante-natal conditions, being indeed already formed 
in large degree in the tiny jaws at birth. In order to 
have good tecth, it follows, the next gencration must 
be rightly cared for through the expectant mothers of 
to-day. This is one more argument for those few of 
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us who have steadily urged the claims of the expectant 
mother and of ante-natal life as the beginning of all 
real hygiene. 

Exactly what kind of care should be taken in order 
to make good teeth? The answer has been furnished 
us by the late Dr. Theobald Adrian Palm, President 
of the Sunlight League, who died a few weeks ago, and 
who will always be remembered in the history of medicine 
as the discoverer of the relation of sunlight to rickets. 
In his great paper of 1890 he observed that his con- 
tentions regarding the prevention of that disease applied 
to the expectant mother as well as to the infant or 
young child. Quite recently Mrs. Mellanby, in Sheffield, 
has proved that the factors which determine the pro- 
duction of good bone apply also to teeth. It is a matter 
of providing the expectant mother—and the infant 
and child until the wisdom teeth are fully formed—with 
enough of the anti-rachitic vitamin D. And in the 
United States Dr. A. F. Hess has shown that this 
vitamin is made in the skin by sunlight—or by arti- 
ficially produced ultra-violet light. Otherwise it may 
be supplied to the body in foods which contain it, such 
as green leaves, butter and cod liver oil. For better 
teeth in the next generation we must therefore supply 
abundance of vitamin D, whether by light or by food, 
to expectant mothers and so onwards. We may then 
hope to produce good teeth, well enamelled, in good 
jaws, large enough to hold them without overcrowding 
and displacement. Such teeth, as Mrs. Mellanby has 
definitely proved, are less liable to decay: or, in other 
words, are more easily protected. 

We have now produced a good thing, and that is the 
first essential; but next we have to take care of it. 
(These principles are not novel nor recondite, and they 
apply likewise to a piano or a motor car or what you 
will.) The caretaking applies to all teeth, but it will 
almost inevitably fail with poor teeth—not being thereby 
discredited, as many suppose: and it may be con- 
siderably relaxcd without destruction of the best-made 
teeth—but to call it therefore superfluous would be as 
stupid as to call it useless in the other. What are the 
methods that will avail ? 

In other words, what dentifrice ? says the man in the 
street: but what dict? says the man in the study. 
No tooth brush and no dentifrice will avail if the dict 
is not fitted to use and to cleanse the teeth. But our 
usual modern diet is grotesquely ill-suited for either 
of these purposes. It is far too soft, sticky, starchy and 
sugary. Tecth cannot be exercised on slops: they 
must have something to bite on. If the only something 
available be nougat or caramels or soft biscuit—or even 
the “ good night chocolate ” mentioned in Peter Pan— 
not only will the teeth not be exercised, but they will 
spend the night hours in the sickly sweet and deadly 
embrace of fermenting saccharine material, yielding 
corrosive acids not neutralized by any flow of alkaline 
saliva, such as pours into the mouth and helps to protect 
it whenever we masticate our food as we should. The 
proper foods with which to end all meals are fruits that 
need some chewing, or that start the flow of alkaline 
saliva which washes away the particles of dangerous 
material previously taken. The orange and the apple 
meet this need to perfection. Hence my dicta of many 
years past: “If an apple a day keeps the doctor away, 
two apples a day keep the doctor and the dentist away,’’ 
and “ When your child asks for sweets, give him fruit.” 

This is not to decry the tooth brush, which is an aid 
to dental hygiene, when properly used—not only across 
the teeth, but vertically, away from the gums, which 
should themselves be brushed as well. We do not 
realize that the soft gums protect the hard teeth, but 


they do. For instance, little centres of white-ccll pro- 
duction exist in the gums between adjacent teeth, and 
the white cells eat up the microbes which would otherwise 
produce the destructive acids of dental caries. We 
must have healthy gums, therefore. And this means, 
inter alia, that we must have healthy throats. Number- 
less teeth are destroyed by septic tonsils, flooding the 
gums with poison and directly or indirectly rotting the 
teeth. The tooth brush and the dentifrice act best 
where they are least needed 
surfaces of the lower incisors which, thanks to their 
shape, usually survive all the other tecth in the mouth, 
One should not write on these lines, by the way, without 


on the flat, smooth, accessible 


paying tribute to Dr. Sim Wallace, who has been teaching 
these truths for many years and has lived to find them 


verified. To the tooth brush add dental silk, 
used, to cleanse the dangerous spaces between t 

I am in the habit of saying that I use a tooth brash 
to make my teeth look clean and dental silk to m 
them be clean. 


yroperty 
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The ante-natal centres must begin the work. By 
means of artificial sunlight lamps and by advising th 
use of foods rich in vitamin D, they can lay deep in the 
invisible the foundations of good dentition hereafter. The 
work thus begun must be continued by all infant welfare 
centres and in school clinics. No one can value good 


dentistry more than I: it is the cheapest thing we 
can buy, at almost any price; but the dentists play 
only a secondary and subsidiary part in the real campaign 
for better teeth. That campaign begins with and is 
part of the fight against rickets, that disease of darkness 
which curses our cities and will continue to do so until 
we cease to burn coal and eclipse the light of life. 
CRUSADER, 


The Factory of the Future 


NHE spring sunlight streamed in from the south 
windows of the Windmill Press, making a grille 
of shadows on the concrete floor, when I visited Messrs. 
Heinemann’s new printing works in Surrey. The 
transference of their whole publishing business from 
Bedford Street to a wooded hilltop marks a notable 
advance in that ruralization of industry which Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, of Garden City fame, has advocated 
for half a century, and which he has so successfully 
carried out at Letchworth and elsewhere. But Messrs. 
Heinemann have nothing to do with Mr. Howard. They 
may have an ideal behind their move—no doubt they 
have—but they consider it good business, too. 

The new buildings of the Windmill Press, built by 
Lord Gerald Wellesley and Mr. Trenwith Wills, are as 
attractive in design and material as the Country Life 
Press on Long Island, New York, which I visited some years 
ago. The brickwork, although, of course, new, blends 
most admirably with the silver greys of the landscape. The 
large windows, stcel-framed and ample, Ict in all the light, 
sun and air that they possibly can, and the proportions 
of the whole have that undefinable air of rightness that 
one need not be an architect to appreciate. To say 
that modern construction methods have been admirably 
combined with the best classical design sounds like a 
bit out of an advertisement, but it exactly expresses 
what I mean. Here is an important business which 
is transplanting its work-people from the fogs of London 
to the free air of the countryside. Here are employers 
with vision and vigour, here are fine buildings, busy 
machinery, above all, here are happy men and women 
delightful material for a journalist after the difficulties 
and depressions of South Wales. Again I say, if this 
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sounds like an advertisement, honi soit... Here are 
two hundred men and women, earning decent pay in 
decent surroundings and thoroughly healthy and content 
at their work. If that is not a fit subject for comment, 
I shall write no more. 

Outside the printing room, where I was watching a 
Michle colour press, with its gleaming cylinders rolling 
blucly over the red and yellow sheets of stacked magazine 
covers, stood a large ‘bus which had brought the printers 
from Sutton and other districts where they are at present 
Later it is hoped that a number of the staff 
may be neighbourhood. The 
Windmill Press is only an hour from London. Workers 
who are at present living there enjoy the benefits of 
better light and air during their working hours : when 
they come to live on the spot they will have their recrea- 
tions at hand and yet be within easy reach of urban 


living. 
accommodated in the 


amusements, 

How many compositors and copy-readers in Fleet 
Street suffer in their eyesight? A great proportion, 
Iam told. Here, encircled by bluebell woods, they may 
rest their eyes occasionally on something prettier than 
corrected galley-proofs, and if they open the window, 
between spells of work, they may exchange chatter of 
the linotype for the song of blackbirds! 
books growing under one’s eyes is always 
fascinating. From the typescript to the page in lead, 
then to the machine that like some Minotaur devours 
virgin sheets and spews them out as print, finally to the 


To see 


knitting and guillotining machines, a book progresses 
in its factory through a chain of specialists, just like the 
modern car. The book is made, but it is still naked. 
It disappears into a maw of wheels and emerges with a 
cover pasted on its back. Then it comes between the 
slender fingers of a girl with a workbasket containing 


old leaf. She cuts and pastes the precious metal, 


€ 


blowing on the delicate sheets to flatten them. Now 
it is almost ready. Another girl sponges its face to 
remove the superfluous gold. It is complete. This 


sinall thing, conceived in some human ivory box, trans- 
ferred to paper, set in type, fashioned here in the factory, 
has become charged with infinite possibilities of good and 


evil. Perhaps somewhere in space, where ‘ inanimate 


matter holds speech, the ery of a new-born book is heard. 
It is living now in the world of men, destined to be a friend 
of someone's fireside, or to wander in many brains, lighting 
them with beauty or desire. 

gut in the 


Wens of modern civilization there is a limit to nervous 


Of the making of books there is no end. 


We may continue for decades 
without regard to the 
all sprang and from which 


endurance, longer perhaps 
—to crowd our factories together, 
natural things from which we 
man derives his strength, but the process cannot go on 


for ever. There are signs, since 
Cadbury and Lever, that 


more and more coming to the conclusion that work is 


the great examples of 
progressive employers are 
I look forward to seeing more 
Our destiny 


best done in the country. 
and more industries move out of the towns. 
as a nation depends on maintaining our industrial pro- 
duction together with our standard of physical fitness. 
To do this we must have fresh air. 
survive whose citizens are born and bred, gencration 
after generation, in the smoky atmosphere of our modern 
Drive out of London by 


No race can long 


cities. Our towns are too big. 
any point of the compass and you pass deserts of dreary 
houses, planned without forethought, strewn and sprawling 
over the once-green earth. 
uneconomic. The right way is that of 
Port Sunlight and now of the Windmill Press. May 
Messrs. Heinemann’s enterprise prove hugely successful 
and be followed by many another transference, 


It is all unnecessary, idiotic, 


Bournville, of 


With rapid transport, with the cinema and wireless, with 
every worker owning his own car, with employers realizing 
that their men and women must play as well as work, the 
England of the days ahead may possibly become more 
crowded, but it will certainly be more prosperous and a 
happier land. 


F. Yi ATS Brown. 


At the Moscow Ballet 


‘ix Ballet ” 

M. Serge Diaghileff's ace 
a matter of fact this company, as it has continued its 
brilliant round the 


world, has becom: 


Russian means to us nowadays 


ym plished troupe. As 
unceasing and 


pilgrimage capital 


cities of the more and more purely 


international. The newer ballets themselves are mostly 
French or English, and many of the younger dancers 
themselves are Russian only in name. 

We sometimes forget, however. that all the time there 
has been going on, cut off from the world by the bloody 
revolution, the real Ballet. Both at 
Leningrad and at Moscow the Imperial Ballets 
have been kept open and have played without inter- 


seas of Russian 


great 
ruption to crowded houses. Whatever else has gone 


by the board in Russia, however ruthless has been 
the breach with the past, here 
policy of been 

Religion, the family, patriotism, d cency, all became 
the target for Communist attacks : but the ballet rcinained 
Amidst the horrors of economic « 
war, this State 


the so much despised 


‘continuity ” has carefully applied, 


sacred, lapse and 


raging civil ereat institution pursued 


its way almost undisturbed. One is told extraordinary 
stories of the performances during the famine 
of 1920 and 1921. Audience and performers were 


there was no fuel to heat the great theatre, 


Vears 
alike 
hungry : 
and the audience sat muffled in its greatcoats 
dancers had periorce to pertorm prodigies ol agility u 
only to kee p themselves from freezing 
that blew from the wings! Yet still, somehow or other, 
the pe rformances went on, even when Yudenich was 


at the gates of Leningrad and Denikin 


Tula —three-fourths of the way from his base at Odessa 
to Moscow. 

Those de sperate days are now only a memory to the 
Moscow Ballet-goers -and that means, it would almost 


seem, to the entire population. Kor the seats are not 
and a considerable proportion of them are 


Trade 


them to their members at half-price. 


expensiv( 
reserved at each performance by the Unions, 
which then sell 
There is certainly something exceedingly comic, to our 
British ideas, in the Trade Unions performing such a 
function, One could 
Council of the T.U.C. adjourning its deliberations to 
attend the Russian Ballet ! 
the world seems more natural, 

The Ballet is now again the centre of Moscow's social 
life. Celebrities are pointed out to one: there is Bud- 
of whom the troops 
There is 


scarcely imagine the General 


But in Russia nothing in 


jency, the famous cavalry leader 
still sing the rousing “ Budjeney’s March.” 
Swartz, Chairman of one of the big Trade Unions and a 
member of the Central Committee of the Party: and 
so on and so on. 

As to the performances themselves, the two dominant 
impressions must be: first, their unparalleled and over- 
whelming magnificence of décor, costume, number of 
performers, size of orchestra, constant change of scene; 
their general even 
traditional character, as compared, for example, with the 
Diaghileff Ballet. 

The favourite piece at the moment is undoubtedly 
the new ballet Red Poppy, which was prepared for the 


and second, conservatism and 
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tenth anniversary of the Revolution, which took place 
last November. The Ballet, like so much else in Moscow 
to-day, is on a Chinese theme—and like everything else 
in Russia jt has its well-marked political moral. The 
Chinese theme allows the decorative artists and cos- 
tumiers full play. There are three acts, the second one 
of many scenes, and each is on a scale and is carried 
out with an utter disregard of expenditure which makes 
Mr. C. B. Cochran’s most lavish efforts look like amateur 
theatricals. The actual dancing appeared to be of the 
highest order. Here again the technique seemed, at 
any rate to the inexpert observer, less daring and novel 
than that of, say, Massine or Lopokova. But undoubtedly 
it was in its own way very near perfection. The principal 
part was taken by Victorina Krieger. The réle is one 
of a Chinese dancing girl who sacrifices her life for the 
love of the captain of a Russian ship; and both in her 
dancing and in her beauty Mlle. Krieger showed that 
she is a consummate ballerina. 

The first scene shows a Russian ship unloading in 
a Chinese port. An endless file of coolies tramp out 
of her hold heaving bales of cloth; from time to time 
one of them slips on the steep gangway and is lashed 
by the overseer. But they cannot unload quickly 
enough, and at length the Russian captain orders his 
crew to help them. They turn off the overseer and 
show the coolies how to form a chain between the ship 
and the shore, passing the bales from hand to hand. 
The next act is in an opium den, where “ Red Poppy,” 
the Chinese dancing girl, comes to smoke. This gives 
the producer his opportunity to show a series of scenes 
called “ Visions of Old China,” which represent her 
opium dreams. These scenes are of unsurpassed mag- 
nificence. Setting after setting is presented, each of a 
greater elaboration than the last. Whole armies of 
performers, in gorgeous costume, take part in ritual 
dances and processions. There must often be fully 
three hundred people on the stage at a time. Some 
of the costumes are very beautiful ; some, however, seemed 
to fail in effect from their very elaboration. All the 
scenery, too, is quite naturalistic and reminded one 
somewhat of Drury Lane or the Tree production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

The last act shows the ball given by the “ wicked 
Imperialists,” and we are shown British and American 
sailors such as never were on land or sea or air. The 
“Red Poppy” is made to offer poison to the innocent 
Russian captain—but dashes it from his lips at the last 
moment and is killed for her disobedience. 

The actual set dances throughout the Ballet are 
really, however, of more importance than the plot; 
and they are of quite extraordinary beauty. Altogether 
one leaves a performance of Red Poppy almost over- 
whelmed by the size, magnificence, and splendour of the 
whole production. What it must cost, heaven alone 
knows. But any suggestion that such expenditure, in 
a country which still complains bitterly of its poverty, 
was excessive, would be treated as the rankest heresy. 
Whatever else may go short, the Ballet and the theatre 
generally must have carte blanche! Such seems to be 
the policy of the present government. And it is question- 
able whether any other policy would be tolerated by the 
Russian people—who must surely be the most theatre- 
loving people in the world. 

Moscow. S. 
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Report on the Leap Year 
Competition 


PPARENTLY the emancipated young woman finds 

it as difficult to propose as has her suitor throughout 

the ages. But then, pen and paper are rather a crude 
medium for this delicate declaration. 

From amongst the many entries for the Leap Year 
Competition there were very few contributors who did 
not offer some excuse, besides the legitimate one of 
Leap Year, for their audacity and unconventionality in 
taking the initiative ; the man in question was supposedly 
shy, had some physical debility, was afraid of appearing 
eager for an unearned income rather than a wife. The 
day has evidently not yet come—if it ever will, for 
proposals are supposed to be out of date—when a 
woman may with impunity propose to the man she 
loves just because she loves him. 

The Editor divides the prize of five guineas between 
“ Ethyl,” for her irresistible appeal, and * Betty,’ who, 
we feel, need not be “ love-sick ” much longer :— 


Leap Year Day, 1928 

Dear Mr. Pratt,—For months have I waited for this blessed 
day, when I can uncork, and let my spirit flow with maidenly 
propriety. Mr. Pratt, I feel I owe to you my whole being! You 
are the inspiration of my existence, the radiator of my fame 
secret of my success! With a grateful heart I lay all at your fect, 
only asking that—-when your spirit fails, or your energy tyres— 
when your headlights are dipping, or your feed system choked — 
you will remember that whenever you need her and for all time 

Eruyt is here. 

Dear Frank,—Did you ever see a paper called the Spectator? 
I always supposed it was a mouldy old rag that died about the 
same time as Queen Anne, but not a bit of it! It’s running still, 
like Charley’s Aunt. The Editor, I’m sure, is bald and benevolent 
but he has a frisk in him yet. He has discovered Leap Year—thiec 
old darling !—and offered £5 for the best Leap Year proposal. Now 
I want £5 badly, and I should be ashamed of myself if I couldn't 
write a simple proposal. Stop a moment, you say; who is t 
lucky man? Why, “ You, you, no one but you”! Dear Frank, 
it is time you married, and you couldn't do better than take n 
You know my angel temper, it is more dependable than your 
income. You know my handicap at golf and tennis. I cannot 
cook, certainly, but I appreciate good cookery, and so do you. 
I am literary enough to collaborate in a book on the Derby. I 
am consistently cheerful, even at breakfast, in fact, I am the pal 
you pine for. You'll say the word? I know you will and it will 
be Right-O !—Yr. love-sick Betry. 

P.S.—Of course, Frank, this is all bosh. You know that, don't 
you? But, if it weren't, I wonder what you would say. 


Other entries are :— 


My dear,—Here comes another of our rare birthdays. Could 
we celebrate it better than by agrecing to spend the few that 
remain to us together ? Brevis lux, Jock! Your hair is grey, and 
mine is greyer. You have been in love with me for twenty-five 
years and four months and a week. Deny it if youdare. Because 
you are halt and maimed, is it fair to keep both of us outside tlio 
kingdom of heaven ? Do be reasonable. You know very well that 
my little two-seater runs better with a passenger. Don’t be selfish, 
Jock. Besides, I love you. I have loved you for twenty-five 
years and four months and a week. I want to grow old along 
with you. My very dear, I want you, to have and to hold. Will 
you marry me ?—SHASTON. 


“ Take this bunch of simple flowers, 
Take the ribbon round them, 
Take to cheer your lonely hours 
The faithful girl who bound them!” 

The enclosed was sent by me, more than fifty years ago, to a 
shy boy who is now my husband. We are nearing our golden 
wedding and have had a very happy married life—ANon. 

[A little bunch of snowdrops accompanied this letter.] 


To Ernest, who has been courting Patience for two years :— 
Charma!! Manor, Wye, Somerset, February 29th, 1928. 


Dear Ernest,—Please note the date of this letter and let mo 
know if you would like the following notice to be sent to the 
Times: “A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take 

lace between Ernest Alexander Backward, nephew and heir of 

rd Slow of Slocum Poges, and Patience, only daughter of Sir 
Wiiling and Lady Hope, of Charmall Manor, Wye, Somerset.” 
With love and apologies if I have made a mistake.—Yours, Pat. 


Reply-paid telegram : February 29th. 
To Viscount Mute, Ritz, London.—Shall we keep a pig ?-—ANGELA. 
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Theatre 


By A. A. Minne. At THE Hay- 
MARKET Tueatre. “A Man Witru Rep Harr.” By 
Benn W. Levy. At tHe LitrLe THeatre. “ MR. 
Pryv Passes By.” By A.A. Minne. AT THE St. MarTIN’s 
THEATRE] 


The 


{* Tuk Fourtn Watt.” 


Wirt our present form of proscenium and picture stage, we 
always look through the fourth wall of any play upon a plot 
proceeding within the other three. Presumably, by his 
title, Mr. Milne invitingly suggests that, this time, we are 
to peer into some action that is to give us an unusual sense 
of privacy overlooked. What we see, at any rate, is one of 
the very finest stage murders ever committed. Nothing would 
induce me to give away its contrivance. I will say only that, 
however many crock plays you may have seen, during the 
past six months or more, however many assassins may have 
shot for your pleasure, or stabbed for your continually 
increasing expettness of judgment, you cannot—no, not 
even in Broadway—have seen so slick and neatly polished 
a bit of work as this. “* Are there any bangs?” Question 
always and rightly asked of the hardened critic, as he returns 
from the latest sensation-drama. Yes: there is one bang. 
But do not let it deter you. It is worth while; it is soon 
over. It was necessary. It had to be. Soon over, too— 
more regrettably—is the life of Arthur Ludgrove, victim of 
the bang. This one laments; for Mr. H. R. Hignett gives 
in the part one of his absolutely natural and exquisitely 
winning performances. Perfectly acted, from beginning to 
end, is the scene between him and Edward Carter (Mr. Frank 
Cellier) which leads up to the bang. Ludgrove is marked 
down for the revenge of two criminals, whom, long ago, 
he had condemned in South Africa. He laughs at the idea 
that they will get at him, here, in his quiet Sussex home. We 
know better. We have heard of the threat hanging over 
him. We know that a queer guest is amongst that house- 
party. Our attention has been drawn to Edward Laverick 
(Mr. Spencer Trevor) who carries an unnecessary pistol. We 
suspect Laverick. We do nol suspect ... But I am not 
going to give him away. 

First class, without doubt, this murder and its immediate 
preparation. <A little too lingering, on the other hand, the 
scene of earlier introduction, making known to us the other 
guests in the house, with their light wit, and, particularly, 
the modern banter of the inevitable, dear young lovers who 
have to provide relief, and a subordinate interest, in every 
detective play. Not above the level in intelligence, the 
young man, Jimmy Ludgrove—Mr. Jack Hobbs _lisps 
pleasantly through the part : yet upon him and his betrothed, 
Susan Cunningham (Miss Nora Swinburne), falls the burden 
of detection. For, naturally, after a scene of prolonged and 
over-emphasized comic relief, the local police 
a sort of incredible Dogberry—fail, and decide that Ludgrove 
committed suicide. Behold Jimmy and _ Susan_ revising 
the evidence, alone together, at midnight in the murdered 
A difficult scene, dramatically, for it involves 


one of them 


man’s room. 
a slow retracing of the steps already so smartly taken and 
just spied upon by the audience through the fourth wall. 
them—an outbreak of 
during 


I noticed a _ restlessness amongst 
coughs, earlier doped, by emotion, into quiescence 
this scene ; signs of relaxing attention, due partly no doubt 
to the scene itself, which demands that we should watch 
the game of “hot and cold” being played with our full 
knowledge of where the secret is hidden; partly to the 
dreary melodramatic tones of the actors, who ought, in their 
investigating, intellectual excitement of search, to whisper 
it swiftly, instead of snatching at its latent thrills and dis- 
playing them in semi-hysterical outbursts, or scarcely 
suppressed sobs. It may be the producer's fault, though 
I cannot believe that it is so, because Mr. Nicholas Hannen— 
remember March Hares—is an excellent producer. Anyhow, 
this dragging scene needs, I think, a different treatment. 
Nor can I believe that the two banterers, silly creatures, 
would be so clever as all that. However, there it is!) And 
Susan not only finds, but also faces and convicts the main 
murderer, with a witness (delightfully sketched by Miss 
Mary Sheridan) behind curtains. We haye to believe in 


Susan. She collapses after all her efforts; but that is in 
order that there may be further relief, with Jimmy embracing 
her, as the murderer is led off. If I go on I shall say too 
much. You must see for yourself at the Haymarket. 

While I am dealing with Mr. Milne, I may as well point to 
the revival, with Miss Marie Tempest instead of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, and Mr. Horace Hodges in place of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, of his Mr. Pim at the St. Martin’s. It is worth 
another visit on account of these two. But the very “ little” 
play wears very thin. We saw it first against the background 
of. war, which prompted the cry: ‘‘ Anything for a laugh !” 
It easily made us laugh in those days. Now the acting of the 
two principals helps to a fainter success, achieved with more 
sense of effort; for really, in himself, or as the marionette 
deus ex machina, popping in and out to direct the play's action, 
Mr. Pim is nobody and nothing. 

The same need not be said in criticism of Mr. Crispin, the 
red-haired horror of Mr. Benn Levy's thriller at the Little 
Theatre. Undeniably Mr. Crispin exists, as Mr. Charles 
Laughton shows him to us. Here is a personality ! Apparently 
a type known upon the Cornish Riviera ; known also, alas! 
from earliest recorded history—the professor of pain, the 
Neronian amateur of tortures. Less elegant than Nero, how- 
ever ; Mr. Crispin hasn't got beyond 
the lash and the dagger, the weal and the gash. But he looks 
original—quite like one of those revolting fiower-pots, common 
in the shops some years back, out of which livid cress used to 
sprout in contrast with grinning gargéyle terra-cotta faces. 
One look at Mr. Crispin and you've the best of the evening’s 
entertainment ; unless you also appreciate, as you ought, 
Mr. James Whale’s languidly submissive Herrick Crispin, the 
son. For the rest, papa Crispin’s Japanese jiu-jitsu. body- 
guard, his towering residence over the wild sea rocks, and his 
elaborate preparations for a flogging festival did not impress 
me as they appear to have done one or two of those critics 
who quail at the sight of such oddities. Mr. Crispin, I felt, had 
too easy a time of it—found his victims too simply. And 
they, the bull-like David Dunbar (Mr. Ion Swinley), the 
wailing Hesther Tobin (Miss Gillian Lind), and a vaguely 
wandering American (Mr. J. H. Roberts), seeking Cornish 
impressions and rare etchings, struck me as such idiotic sim- 
pletons that I felt, after a good deal of them, that they deserved 
to be well frightened, if not actually flogged. And what—may 
one ask in conclusion ?—are we to say of a censorship that 
forbids Young Woodiey and smiles tolerantly upon Mr. Crispin’s 
RIcHARD JENNINGS, 


The Cinema 


[Tux Wortp War Trrovcn GrerMAN Specracirs. AT 
Tur CAPrToL] 


less discriminating. 


vivid hair ? 


Tuts German official War film, edited by Mr. Boyd Cable, 
is the first film te be shown in England composed of a series 
of pictures actually taken during the War. For this reason 
it is not to be compared from the point of view of production 
with any of the very fine British or American War films. 
There is no spectacular photography ; the scenes are often 
lamentably blurred and confused ; there is no little French 
girl waiting behind the lines ; there is, in fact, no story but 
that of the terrible advance of the Germans during the summer 
of 1914, The truth is told with absolute fidelity, from the 
German point of view. We see in detail the invasion of 
Belgium, the advance of the German armies on Paris, and 
their sudden change of tactics which resulted in the Marne 
and the beginning of trench warfare. 

The film is illustrated by maps giving the relative positions 
of the Allied and German armies and motion diagrams showing 
the transference of troops, so that the military history of the 
first year of the War is definitely illuminated. Not only 
are the events on the Western Front dealt with, but there are 
wonderfully good photographs and maps of events in the 
East—Hindenburg’s manoeuvres against the advancing 
Russian army are excellently shown—linking up very ably 
the two fronts. 

There is no sob-stuff or emotional appeal in this film. Its pre- 
occupation with the strategical side of the War prevents that. 
The audience can see this picture of the War “through German 
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eyes” completely dispassionately. If war _films—which 
cannot fail to be controversial—are to be shown at all, then 
this film is an example of the least aggressive manner for 
their presentation. The captions are quotations from official 
German documents and are interesting in their German 
interpretation of events we all know so well, and often 
interpret so differently. It was a pity that throughout the 
film the guns did not cease their deafening roar, but perhaps 
this added to the “ atmosphere ” of the picture. 


CELIA SIMPSON, 


Att 


[An Exuipirion oF Earty ENGLIsH NEEDLEWORK AND 
FURNITURE] 


An exhibition in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital, and 
open to the public until Sunday, March 11th, is being held 
at No. 25 Park Lane, the house of Sir Philip Sassoon. 

The exhibition consists of specimens of all classes of English 
needlework and furniture. As small private collections as 
well as large collections like Knole, Arundel, and Hardwicke 
have contributed, there is much to see which has not been 
publicly shown before. The number of exhibits is too large, 
and a careful weeding out would have produced a better 
exhibition, as it weuld have separated those of outstanding 
merit—which undoubtedly are there—from much which is of 
only moderate interest. But there is so much of interest 
both from an historie as well as an artistic point of view that 
the opportunity of seeing this exhibition should not ke 
missed. Also the opportunity may not occur again. 

Among the more outstanding pieces are William of Wyke- 
ham’s Mitre (No. 183), with its beautiful carly English 
enamels ; James the First's Hawking Set (No. 147), with 
its gold and enamel mounting of the hawker’s bag ; a bellows 
dated 1673 (No. 148); the veil worn by Mary Queen of 
Scots at her execution (No. 122); a State bonnet of a Doge 
made of gold tissue brocade (No. 188); * The Temptation ” 
(No. 222) with its abundant supply of apples is amusing, 
and opens one’s eyes to what can be done with needlework 
in the form of an ornament. Of the petit point work the 
Charles the Second book cover with Elijah and the Ravens, 
and the glove case with Queen Elizabeth's initials, are perhaps 
the best examples. It is certainly a unique exhibition. 

G. G, 


Poetry 
Sleeping Beauty 


Wirutn the orchard of a mind 
Beauty lay sleeping, 
And now and then a little wind 
Ruffled the leaves, that her bright hair 
Might please the sun, peering to sce 
Who slumbered there 
Thus quietly : 


And Beauty slept from hour to hour, 
Her thin dreams keeping 
Time to the movement of a flower, 
Opening and closing, while the day 
Dawned and climbed up the golden height, 
And made his way 
Even to night. 


But when the eglantine was cool, 
And dews were weeping, 
One scaled the rusting garden-wall, 
And startled Beauty, waking, turned 
To see how Sirius-bright he came— 
And the mind burned 
In silver flame. 


Vioia Gerarp. 


Correspondence 


A Letrer FROM BIRMINGHAM. 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.]| 
Sir,— The Birmingham Section of the British Industries Fair 
has run its brief span, and the great buildings at Castle Brom- 
wich have closed their doors until February, 1929. In the 
Spectator of February 25th the Birmingham Section was 
described as a ** subsidiary exhibition ” ; the section at Castle 
Bromwich is complement, not subsidiary, to the London 
Section. The White City and Castle Bromwich Exhibitions 
have their respective provinces ; at Birmingham are shown 
the products of the hardware and engineering industries, 
while at London are assembled the manufactures of prac- 
tically every industry not possible of inclusion in those elastic 
definitions. 

Naturally enough, Birmingham products have been well 
represented and the industrial life of the city is looking 
forward to a period of prosperity as a consequence of thie 
orders its manufacturers have secured. It is reliably estimated 
that the total business resulting from the Birmingham Section 
will ultimately exceed £25,000,000. 
munity universally noted for its severe practicality, a con- 
viction that the burden of depression in industry is consider- 
ably lighter, and it is conceded that business might be 
infinitely worse. The Birmingham Section has this year 
been honoured by a visit from their Majesties the King 
and Queen, a precedent which, it is hoped, will become an 
annual event. 

The opening of the Birmingham to Wolverhampton Road 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in November last, marked the 
beginning of a new era in the transport facilities of the indus- 
trial areas served by the road. The new highway, which is 
9} miles in length and cost approximately £600,000, forms a 
vital link between the traflic routes from the North-West to th« 
South and South-West, and is one of the most important of 
the British post-War road schemes. 

The Civie Centre scheme has taken a more definite shape in 
the minds of Birmingham people since the approved design 
for the lay-out was exhibited in the City Art Gallery. The 
statutory formalities connected with the incorporation into 
the City of Birmingham of a portion of the Perry Barr area are 
now fulfilled, and the extension, which comes into operation 
in April, will have the efiect of increasing the area of the city 
to nearly 50,000 acres and an (estimated) population to 

76,000. Progress in housing matters has been well main- 
tained, and up to the time of writing the municipality has 
erected 18,779 dwellings under the 1919 and 1923-24 Schemes. 

During the past few months many generous gifts have been 
made to the Museum and Art Gallery. The city suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Sir Whitworth Wallis, the Keeper 
of the Gallery, to whose efforts is chiefly due the existence of 
an art collection which enjoys the reputation of being the best 
outside London. Among other gifts to the city are included 
tracts of land for use as playing fields in central and outlying 
areas. 

The closing of the Town Hall for redecoration during the 
whole of the 1926-27 season hampered to some extent the full 
enjoyment of last winter's musical amenities. While the 
modernized interior of the building has evoked some local 
criticism, it is generally agreed that the rearrangements and 
extensions in the seating accommodation and the redecoration 
ef the hall have considerably enhanced the usefulness and 
appearance of the building. 

Dr. Adrian Boult, the conductor of the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra, has recently returned from abroad, and that pro- 
gressive organization is nearing the end of a very successful 
season. The theatrical life of the city, after its post-Christmas 
lapse into pantomime and musical comedy, is now directing 
its attention to less frothy fare. The Repertory Theatre, 
which austerely forswears herd instincts, has introduced 
several new or hitherto unknown plays to Birmingham and 
revived Yellow Sands. Luigi Chiarclli’s comedy, The Mask 
and the Face, has just completed a short run, and Doctor 
Knock, by Jules Romaine, is now holding the boards.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


There is, even in a com- 


Your BrruimncuamM CORRESPONDENT, 
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The League of Nations 


Working Out a Peace Technique 


Geneva, March 5th. 

Dietomats have gathered thick at Geneva this week. A 
League Council meeting, of course, always brings them. The 
Council itself contains no fewer than seven European Foreign 
Ministers, and six of them are present this time, the absentee 
being M. Voionmaa, of Finland. But Council business affects 
many other States than those elected to Council seats. And 
so you find about the streets or the hotel salons, or the hall 
of the Secretariat, men like Dr. Benes, the Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, who has been presiding over the special 
committee on arbitration and security ; Dr. Marinkovitch, the 
Foreign Minister of Jugoslavia, who has come to line up with 
his colleagues of the two other Little Mntente countries 
(M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, is a member 
of the Council) in the controversy over the Hungarian machine- 
guns ; M. Walko, Foreign Minister of Hungary, who is here 
to tell the other side of the same story ; M. Michalopoulos, 
Foreign Minister of Greece, who has matters to discuss with 
the representatives of both Bulgaria and Jugoslavia ; and 
M. Bouroff, Foreign Minister of Bulgaria, busy about the 
loan his country desires to contract with the League's 
assistance. 

All of which has gone to make Geneva about the most 
interesting place in the world in these first ten days in March, 
What will come out of it all will be better known by the time 
this issue of the Spectator is in print than it can be on the day 
But certain decisions already taken 
Germany has 


on which I have to write. 
all for at least a moment’s passing attention. 
deposited the instruments of ratification of her signature of 
the Optional Clause of the Statutes of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. That bare technical statement sounds 
ponderous enough, but Germany's action may some day be 
looked back on as a landmark. What it means is that Germany 
on joining the League had to decide whether she would agree 
once for all to submit to the Permanent Court all legal disputes 
(i.c., disputes turning on a question of rights, as distinct 
from more indeterminate controversies) in which she might 
from time to time find herself involved. She soon decided 
that she would, and Dr. Stresemann actually signed the 
Optional Clause of the Court, as a first step towards giving 
effect to that decision, last September. But there is often a 
considerable gulf between signature and ratification. Gut 
of twenty-seven States that had signed only fourteen had 
completed their ratifications when this month’s Council 
opened. In ratifying in something under six months Germany 
has shown commendable expedition, and in being the first 
Great Power to take this step at all she has set an example 
which France at any rate shows signs of following, for the 
French representative on the Arbitration and Security Com- 
mittee, M. Paul-Boncour, was at pains, when the German 
ratification was announced, to explain why France had 
hitherto delayed (she signed the Optional Clause in 1924, but 
only subject to the adoption of the whole Geneva Protocol) 
and why there was reason to hope she would shortly range 
herself at Germany's side. Lord Cushendun has explained 
that while Great Britain for special reasons cannot sign the 
clause she likes to see other nations doing it. 

Signature of the Optional Clause is only part of the whole 
problem of peaceful disputes, which the 
Arbitration and Security Committee has been hammering 
out for the past fortnight and is still working on as I write. 
This is its first effective meeting, for its opening session in 
December was devoted merely to planning out future work, 
and no definitive results were to be looked for. M. Paul- 
Soncour, indeed, remarked suggestively, and with justice, 
that the work of building up security must be as gradual and 
progressive as the work of carrying out disarmament. The 
committee that had been threshing the problem out this 
month had before it some valuable memoranda, drawn up by 
a small committee under Dr. Benes’ chairmanship, and the 
results of its labours will go first to the Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament, which meets on March 15th, then 


settlement of 


to the League Council meeting in June, and finally to tne 
Assembly in September, when they are likely to form the 
main subject of discussion. That may prove to be the most 
valuable effect of the committee’s labours. 
arbitration itselfit is making all the world discuss it. Kvery day 
arbitration 


By discussing 


tili recently a mere technical term to most casual 
observers of affairs —is being more seriously considered as an 
alternative to war. And every day the nature of the diffi- 
culties in the way of arbitration and the means of resolving 
them are being better understood. The main purpose of the 
Arbitration and Security Committee, to put it shortly, has 
been to show what kind of arbitration treaties it would be 
advantageous for nations to sign. The main purpose of the 
Assembly will be to stimulate nations to sign them. 

And what, it may be asked, is the good of all this? On 
the whole it is fair to claim that the simple fact of putting 
effort into perfecting the technique of peace, instead of con- 
centrating efforts on developing the technique of war, is of 
value in itself. Of course, the two processes are unfortunately 
still going on side by side. As a mere debating-point Lord 
Cushendun was justified in challenging his colleagues to say 
how much their respective countries would be prepared to 
disarm if a general arbitration treaty were signed there and 
then. But the fact is that arbitration and disarmament will 
not be in any full sense simultaneous. The arbitration 
régime, if it can be established, will have to stand some tests 
and undergo some proofs before its existence creates sufficient 
confidence to produce anything like a wholesale reduction of 
armaments. That means that countries like Germany will 
have their patience rather severely tried before other States 
come within approximate distance of their level of armaments, 
but Germany is showing herself a singularly good League 
member, and she is unlikely to be gratuitously unreasonable 
over this. Meanwhile, brick by brick a barrier against war 
is being slowly built up at Geneva. 

But arbitration and security are, of course, not the only 
preoccupations here. The Hungarian machine-gun affair 
has been treated in England as the trifle it essentially is. But 
quite a different view is taken of the business on the Con- 
tinent. The Little Kntente Powers are all on the qui vive. 
Germany is in a delicate position when a question of League 
investigation into the armaments of one of the defeated 
nations is raised. Italy is a little embarrassed that the 
impugned weapons should have come from Verona. And 
Ifungary has done precisely the wrong thing in first pro- 
testing against the idea of an investigation, secondly, putting 
the machine-guns involved up for sale,and thirdly, expressing 
open resentment at the mild suggestion tendered by the 
President of the League Council that to destroy the incrimin- 
ating evidence in advance would not create a particularly happy 
impression. Some sort of investigation will presumably 
be ordered, but it can lead to no satisfactory results. Much 
the same could be said of almost any conceivable investiga- 
tion in any other ex-enemy State. 

Kor the rest, the main topie of interest here—and it is more 
important than any I have mentioned—is last week’s Note 
from Mr. Kellogg to M. Briand on the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy. It concerns Geneva 
directly, because the question to be decided is whether 
acceptance of the proposal would conflict in any way with 
Covenant obligations. That is a matter of definition, but on 
the face of it there is no reason why it should. And it con- 
cerns Geneva at this moment particularly because most of 
the men who nced most to discuss the matter with one another 
find themselves very fortunately here at one time in one place. 
They have a great opportunity in their hands. 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 





A new book about Ibn’ Saud, who is so much in the public 
eye just now, will be reviewed in our next week’s issue by 
Sir Thomas Arnold. 
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Country Life 


PLAYING FIELDS AND PARISHES. 


A nice point of no little interest to the social development of 
our villages—and, indeed, lesser towns—has to be settled by 
those who are keen to provide playing fields for rural youth. 
More than one generous donor has given land or offered to 
buy it for a playing field in perpetuity. The question at once 
arises—who shall own the land, in whom shall it be vested ? 
In one particular case, with which I have had some personal 
concern, one landowner offered a field (at very low price) to the 
parish, and at once another offered the money for the purchase, 
but proposed vesting the field in the Playing Fields Associa- 
tion. If that were done the Association would let the land to 
the parish for a peppercorn rent, say Is. a year, and make 
the condition that it was used for play on behalf of the 
community. 

* * * * 
Jue LANDOWNER’S OPPORTUNITY. 

It would perhaps help to stimulate and maintain the civic 
sense of the parish to be possessed of land in its own right ; 
but what matters is that the playground should be available ; 
and the more landowners who follow such an example as I 
have quoted, the better. And many more would give if the 
parishes took up the subject and ventilated it more freely. 
Every village in England ought to have a permanent com- 
mittee whose business it is to find playing fields and to see 
that they are properly used and equipped. An especial duty 
lies on the Ecclesiastical Commission because they own so very 
large an acreage of rural land. Unfortunately it is difficult 
for a large organization to be generous ; but since the church- 
yard used to be the chief village playground, it would be 
pleasantly in accordance with precedent if this ecclesiastical 
body looked more generously than is its wont on the plea for 
space for village recreation, 

4 x & * 
A Danisu Lesson. 

A very public-spirited attempt was made by the Daily 
Telegraph, while still under its great proprietor, Lord Burnham, 
to find an answer to the question why Scandinavian farms pay 
better than British. Our farmers are thoroughly tired of 
having Denmark thrown at their heads. We all hate adver- 
tised models, and like the Athenians, we should delight to 
ostracize any and every Aristides. But the Daily Telegraph 
selected four practical British farmers themselves to visit 
Denmark and report. They were not bored by what they 
saw nor reluctant to accept certain Danish lessons, with due 
and proper modifications. How can anyone, how can even 
the National Farmers’ Union (who think it wrong for farmers 
to practise self-help) deny the summing tp of the views of this 
highly expert mission? ‘* Undoubtedly it was the Dane's 
efficiency, his knowledge of land-craft, and his readiness to 
accept new ideas that chiefly impressed the delegation. It 
revealed itself at every stage of their journey. They were 
impressed, too, by the dimensions and influence of the co- 
operative movement, not only as a vast marketing agency, 
but as an organization that is constantly stimulating big pro- 
duction and good quality. Co-operation is, without a doubt, 
the corner stone of the Danish agricultural system.’ The italics 
are mine. The whole of the Report (British Farming in 
Denmark, Benn, 1s. 6d.) is worth any farmer’s reading. 

* * ® * 
Grass or CAKE ? 

No critic of agriculture in these days can “ keep off the 
grass’; and the new system of grassland management finds 
a place even in the seed catalogues that now invade most 
country households. It is very succinctly explained in Sutton’s 
Year Book, and a quotation will answer many individual 
queries from distant readers. 

“ Although this method of treating pastures is said to have 
originated in Jersey, it first came into prominence in Germany 
during the war, where it proved of the greatest value. 

Briefly, the system consists of dividing grazing land into pad- 
docks of from two to five acres; an initial application of Phos- 
phates, Potash and Nitrogen, followed by pericdicel dressings of 
Sulphate of Ammonia or other Nitrogenous manures; and the 
transferring of stock from one paddock to another in succession, 


so that the herbage never becomes coarse. By this process it is 
claimed that two or three times the head of stock can be fed per 
acre as compared with grassland farmed under ordinary conditions, 

Professor Woodman’s interesting experiments at Cambridge 
have proved that closely grazed grass possesses a feeding value 
equal to that of Linseed Cake, and that the pasturage may be 
maintained in this condition so long as by intermittent feeding it 
remains short and succulent.” 

A debate on this subject, recently held in Hertfordshire, 
brought out the vital fact that only well-drained land is 
susceptible to this treatment ; and draining is the first vital 
need of thousands of our farms. 

* * * “ 
Wuat Virtace WomeEN LIke. 

The zeal of the Women’s Institutes is a commonplace in 
these days ; but there are continual expressions of it which 
both surprise and delight. From a recent conference, devoted 
very largely to business, the women returned unusually 
enthusiastic ; and it seemed worth investigating the secret 
of their satisfaction in so stern a subject. What they liked 
and what moved them was beyond question the sense that 
they were part of a big movement, that their parish was not 
parochial but national and more than national. Such had 
been the theme of the organizer’s speech; and nothing in 
speeches gives more real solid pleasure than emphasis on the 
width and generality of the movement. I must confess that 
the fact greatly surprised me, perhaps because there is 
nothing like it among the male village clubs and societics. 
For a parallel you must go to Toc H and ex-soldiers’ organiza- 
tions. There the feeling of wide solidarity is potent. The 
wireless is a continuous influence to the same end. If not 
moribund, parochialism is losing at any rate some of its old 
zest. 

* * * « 


A VILLAGER’s FLOWER. 


The bulbs, of course, make the cardinal interest of our spring 
gardens ; and at the moment the daffodils are opening before 
the crocuses are past their best or the snowdrops over. But 
bulbs are not the only pebbles on the beach, not the only gems ; 
and the rich gardener is apt to omit one plant very popular, 
and rightly popular, in country gardens. I mean the lung- 
wort. No flower more readily adapts itself to a rough place. 
It needs no cultivation. Thrust it into a barren bank and 
it enlarges itself and flowers “ till all is blue.’ Not that its 
blue is any sort of rival to squill, chionodoxa, or the violets 
that are especially large and long-stalked this March. Indeed, 
the blue is apt to degenerate into pink, as in the forget-me-not 
and the viper’s bugloss. One plant in my garden, growing 
over & sycamore root, deadly to most plants, has a mass of 
flowers all pink. But pink or blue, the lung-wort (which has 
many country names besides the ugly pulmonaria) blooms 
early and freciy, and gives something different from any 
other early plant of spring. It should be worth the attention 
of our expert hybridizers. 

* ES * a“ 
FLowER THIEVES. 

On the subject of country flowers, complaints are again 
multiplying against motorists who dig up wild flower roots, 
especially primroses, and cart them away to their death on 
the dust heap. The answer to this threat is not only preven- 
tion ; a good deal may be done to multiply such native plants ; 
and now that county councils are adopting rural planning 
schemes, may we imagine a day when each council will make 
# survey of its county flora (and fauna), and if need be keep 
a nursery where rarcr things may be cultivated, and others 
planted along the margins of new roads? Did any body of 
people ever lose so good an opportunity of adding beauty 
without loss of wealth, as the bodies who built the new roads 
and left naked cuttings, weedy edges, and sides for jerry 
buildings, and for shacks and pumps of unregulated design ? 
The Council for the Preservation of Rural England is struggling 
manfully, and winning considerable successes. It should 
be financially backed by all wko have the charm of rural 
England at heart. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


FOR A BETTER ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—As President of, and for over a quarter of a century 
intimately connected with, Diocesan Societies for Befriending 
Women and Girls by Preventive and Rescue work, may I say 
bow valuable are the discussions in the Spectator on Mental 
Defectives, Slum Housing, and the Drink question, three 
problems so closely intertwined that they cannot really be 
considered apart. 

I would like incidentally to plead that advocacy for the 
cure for many of the evils of our bloated towns—viz., the 
provision of Garden Cities, taking the means of livelihood 
and the people together into fairer surroundings,—should be 
pursued simultaneously by that champion of a better England 
—the Spectator. 

Discussing recently with a group of Rescue workers the 
proportion of mental defectives amongst their * cases,” I 
was struck by their agreement that it was more than half. 
In fact, some said that it was only the exceptions that were 
otherwise. In the light of such opinions, which other prac- 
tical workers share, the views of some of your correspondents 
on mental deficiency and its perpetuation would seem informed 
by sentimentality and lack of perspective. The consideration 
of the burden cast on the sane and useful members of the 
community, who ultimately bear, whether voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily, what is already a crushing one, seems to have no place 
in their thoughts. Neither does the miserable fate of the 
children for whose production mental defectives are respon- 
Nor, again, the horrible results of permitting men 
will, 


sible. 
who are, sexually, as dangerous beasts, to roam at 
attacking innocent victims—to be punished at the most by 
temporary imprisonment. As to this last question, I believe 
enfranchised women will, in the not distant future, be able to 
insist that men convicted of assaults on children be at once 
sterilized, and, if necessary, also segregated for life—having 
been proved unfit for life in a community. 

It appears to those constantly dealing with the sad results 
of * laissez faire”? a cruel form of sentiment that dooms the 
unbern to feeble-minded, unmoral, unstable parentage. No 
breeder of valuable animals would tolerate the parentage 
practically fostered in the name of the liberty of the subject. 
We are constantly interfering with Nature's law of the survival 
of the fittest in the cause of Christian charity. A sense of 
proportion would suggest that it is therefore on Dr. Parry 
and those who oppose one method of stopping degenerate 
output at its source, by sterilization, that is thrown the duty 
of proving it is not effective and desirable. Segregation as 
well is another and a supplementary method. It 
strange too that a practice patronized for aesthetic reasons 
by the Roman Catholic Church for centuries—indeed down to 
one’s own times, as it was only stopped by Leo NIII. 
should be opposed now, when advocated for a better reason— 
the survival of a healthy, sane, and moral national stock. 

If I am not encroaching on your space I would like to 
say that a sense of proportion is again needed when dealing 
with the resultant output of our lack of sense of reality. The 
standard of housing for mental defectives enforced by the 
Board of Control seems sadly lacking in this quality. The 
regulations for buildings work out, I understand (and I have 
had personal experience of the difliculty of proving a really 
palatial mansion to be “up to standard”), at a bricks and 
mortar cost of £420 per head. As a very able worker has 
pointed out, if the same standard were enforced in housing of 
the working classes, it would give cottages for six persons 
Comment is needless, but sum- 


seems 


necessarily costing £2,520. 
marizing is tempting. 

In order of imbecility of government, in its broad sense, 
an individual Spectator might surely place : 1. Our tolerating 
excessive drink facilities, pushed for private gain on our 
people, regardless of their wishes: these facilities predisposing 
to crime, disease, and disability. 2. Our tolerating breeding 
from the unfit on the plea of the liberty of the individual. 3. 
Our tolerating slums, largely the product of 1 and 2, and 
also of private greed and lack of social conscience. 4. Our 
tolerating the housing of some of the worst resultant products 


the Editor 


of 1, 2,and 3 at a cost about six times of that for the normal 
part of the community. Verily, there is work for the collective 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Linian GiILcurist-THOMPSON. 


Spectator to do. 


Hayes Rectory, Kent. 

[We cordially agree with our correspondent on the majority 
of points she makes: we would add another, namely, the 
supervision of the M.D. woman. dislike the 
present Drink Trade, we cannot in fairness say it is fostered 
against the wishes of the electorate : 
electorate will come to see the unwisdom of allowing it to 
remain in private hands.—Mp, Spectator.] 


Much as we 


our hope is that the 


RESERVATION: ITS LEGALITY 
[To the Editor of the Sercraton.] 
Str,—Professor Relton’s recent letter to the Times, noticed in 
your columns, in its advocacy of the removal of all reference 
to Reservation from the new Deposited Book, suggests the 
value of some statement being made on the probable present 
legality of the practice, or the reverse. Its illegality is too 
readily assumed. The question has never been before the 
courts. The matter, the 
subject of the ceremonial use of incense, came before Arch- 
bishops Temple and Maclagan at the 
over a quarter of a century ago; but their findings, which 
were unfavourable to both, though their Christian and ancient 
character was admitted, have no force of law. They seem to 
have been influenced by the same outlook which has been 
attributed to the decisions of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which regarded rubrics as exhaustive and 
exclusive, summed up in the this 
* Omission is prohibition,” and these have any 
moral weight. The Lambeth findings have a similar lack of 
weight ; and, along with the Privy Council decisions, are 
completely disregarded in practice, and that by the present 


ecclesiastical indeed, along with 


* Lambeth Hearings ” 


sometimes expression 


never had 


The ceremonial use of the mitre, pastoral 
Our present rubrics, 


bench of Bishops. 
staff, and censer stand and fall together. 
silent on all these matters, are no more exhaustive than were 
their pre-Reformation predecessors. 

Though Archbishop Temple brushed them aside as irrele- 
vant, there are two undisputed legal decisions, long before the 
ritual suits, which lay down and act upon a principle of a 
very different character to that referred to. This, if applied 
to Reservation on its present basis, would establish its probable 
legality, and confirm existing Episcopal practice in recognizing 
and regulating it. 

The lack of any provision in the existing Office for the 
Communion of the Sick for communicating with the Reserved 
Sacrament, and the aflirmative provision alone of a special 
Eucharistic Celebration, as distinguished from the alternative 
methods recognized in the First Prayer Book, would be 
generally held to exclude it, on the principle of 
unius est exclusio alterius.” 

Another principle, however, was evoked by the Court of 
Arches under Sir John Nichol, the Dean, in 1810, and has to 
be taken into account. The question was the validity of Lay 
Baptism, and it was raised in the case of Kemp v. Wickes 
(1810), Phillimore’s Reports 286. On the face of things there 
is no recognition whatever in the present Baptismal Oflice of 
and, moreover, 


** Eapressio 


baptism by anyone but an ordained minister ; 
the provision for baptism by lay folk on an emergency, con- 
tained in the First Prayer Book, was deliberately omitted. 
Yet the Court held that the validity of lay baptism still pre- 
vailed, on the ground of the continuous existence of the 
Church, and the fact that lay baptism had never been forbidden, 
and the following principle: ‘In construing all laws it is 
proper to inquire how the law previously stood, for it will 
require more express and distinct terms to abrogate or change 
an old-established law than to provide for new cases in which 
the formula has been silent.” 

This principle was also acted upon in the case of Breeks v. 
Woolfrey (1838) I. Curt. 887, in the same Court, the Judge 
being Sir Herbert Jenner. This decided that Prayers for the 
Dead were still legal, notwithstanding the fact that all direct 
prayers had been removed from the present Book, as they had 
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never been expressly forbidden. When a direct prohibition is 
intended, rubrics and the like can be very definite, witness the 
Edwardine short-lived Second Prayer Book provision that the 
minister ‘* shall use neither albe vestment, nor cope; but 
being archbishop or bishop, he shall have and wear, &c.” 

In the same way it would have been possible to forbid 
Reservation in similar clear terms, but no such prohi\ition 
exists, and its present legality seems very probable.—1 am, 
Sir, &c., S. Royie Suore. 

Woodberry, Hindhead. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—The letter signed * F. J. Lys” in your issue dated 18th 
February is an illustration of how the whole reasoning process 
of an intelligent man can be vitiated by being based upon 
a false premise. The false premise in this case is that the 
Church of England is absolutely, and not merely incidentally, 
Protestant ; i.e., that she is not the Catholic Church in 
England. 

This involves the historical falsehood that she is a sect, 
nothing more than a “ National” religious community, a 
branch of the Civil Service for religious purposes, a creature 
of the State, owing her foundation to that most disreputable 
monarch Henry VIII. Now this is all wrong. The Church 
of England is not a new schismatic Church founded in the 
sixteenth century. The Papists assert that she is; but 
one does not expect that a scholar, presumably a member 
of the Church of England, should allow such an assertion. 
For if it be true, then the Church does not represent Christ 
at all: her Bishops have doubtful orders and no jurisdiction ; 
and she has no moral right to her endowments, her cathedrals, 
or her parish churches. 

But the truth is that the Church of England, and not the 
Church of Rome, is the Catholic Church in England ; i.e., 
the branch, in and for England, of the one and only Church 
founded by Jesus Christ. This truth is stamped all over 
the Prayer Book. She is only Protestant in precisely the 
same sense as, e.g., the Holy Orthodox Church of the Eastern 
Patriarchate is Protestant: and that body is most certainly 
Catholic. 

Your correspondent’s assumption of the absolute Pro- 
testantism of the English Church is the general error which 
leads him to argue erroneously in any particular instance, 
For example, the “ Articles,” being as they are the Articles 
of the Catholic Church in this country, and not of a merely 
Protestant body of State origin, must be interpreted in a 
sense accordant thereto. But it is discordant to insist upon 
giving to the documents of a Catholic body a Protestant 
interpretation. 

Let your correspondent realize that there is a sound reason 
for the belicf and the actions of the thousands of learned 
and devout persons in the English Church who are known 
as ‘ Anglo-Catholics.” Let him try using the Catholic 
key to the Prayer Book lock: the difficulties will vanish, 
and the door will open to admit him to a paradise of loveliness 
of which he does not seem to have much perception now.— 
T am, Sir, &c., Herbert J. Peers (Priest). 

(M.A., Worcester College, Oxford.) 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. F. J. Lys, twice asserts that 
the Church of England requires “unfeigned assent ’’ to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. I submit that this is an error. It is 
true that the question about the Bible is :“* Do you unfeignedly 
believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament?” but the declaration of assent to the Articles is 
made in the following words: “I assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion and to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I believe the 
doctrine of the Church of England, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God.” 

The previous declaration for which the above was substi- 
tuted in 1865 was, “I, A. B., do willingly and from my heart 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to the 
three articles in the Thirty-sixth Canon, and to all things 
therein contained.” Bishop Gore thus expresses his opinion 
of the change: ‘ This can be no longer described as a ‘ signing 
of the Articles,’ partly because the Articles are dethroned 


from their solitary position, so far as this declaration is con. 
cerned, as a standard of conformity, and remain only as one 
of three formularies—the Articles, the Prayer Book, and the 
Ordinal ; partly because for the specific assent to each of the 
Articles is substituted a general assent to the three formularics, 
and a statement that the doctrine of the Church of England as 
therein contained is agreeable to the word of God.” 

This is now the declaration signed by every one who ig 
ordained deacon, priest, or bishop, and repeated whenever he 
changes his office or cure. In all justice it must be held not 
to bind him to particular single phrases of the Articles, or 
Prayer Book, or Ordinal. Rightly or wrongly, but at any 
rate in fact, it expresses only a general assent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Datkey, Co. Dublin. CuarLes Eason, 


SOLVING THE SLUM PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The articles and correspondence which have appeared 
in your columns have rendered most valuable public service 
in directing attention to the urgent need for con prehensive 
remedial measures to deal effectively with this difficult prob- 
lem. Many side issues have been raised and suggestions made 
for dealing with particular aspects of the prollem, each and 
all of which help by causing some amount of thought to be 
given to the many-sided obstacle we have to remove from the 
path of progress. 

All who take a practical interest in the subject are gratcful 
for this publicity. We realize that the solution we seek will 
come, and can only come, through a fully informed public 
opinion and aroused conscience. We may well hope that the 
example set by the Spectator will be promptly followed else- 
where. And while we look with confidence to the Press to 
help in the task, we look to the Churches to take a strong line 
in appealing to the plain Christian duty of mankind to care 
for our needy neighbours. 

If we now take stock and inquire what is there of practical 
value emerging from the articles and correspondence that have 
so far appeared, I think we shall generally agree that the work 
of the Copee Public Utility Societies stands out in bold relief. 
This is so because from the accounts of the Societies men- 
tioned it is clear that their operations provide the long-looked- 
for route to the very heart of the enemy, and the nearest way 
to relieve the pressure where it is greatest. 

This Voluntary Housing of the Poor Crusade in which the 
Copec Societies are engaged can utilize large or small 
contributions in service, money, or kind to the best advantage, 
and with the minimum of administrative charges. Those 
like your correspondent R.R.J., who are in a position to 
subscribe to a 23% National Housing Loan, need not wait 
for a State issue. Any of the Societies will be glad of all the 
help possible in this way. This method of contributing by 
sacrificing interest has proved a source of substantial help, as 
our Societies at Kendal, Manchester, St. Pancras, Cambridge, 
and many others can testify. 

To indicate the effect of cheap money it may be stated that 
Manchester, by borrowing at 2} per cent. instead of at 5 per 
cent., reckons to save on the difference between the two rates 
of interest a weekly sum on the rent of a house of 4s. 10d. 
The sum total achieved by the Voluntary Societies, though 
considerable, is but a tiny contribution to what must be pro- 
vided, but it is certain that these pioneers have blazed a trail 
that will lead to results of wonderful value to the nation if 
widely followed. Wherever the need exists there is scope for 
this crusade. Undenominational, but all denominations 
helping, Non-political, but all parties and all shades of opinion 
co-operating, and each effort entirely locally managed. 

The time may come when the Minister of Health will be 
empowered to deal drastically with the slum problem, although 
he may not be given powers to sterilize M.D.’s and to lethal-ize 
profiteering slum landlords, or to deal suitably with inept 
Local Authorities, or other factors that produce and perpetuate 
slums. There will, however, always be an important place 
in the scheme of things for the beneficent work of the Volun- 
tary Societies. The Churches are waking up, the Press is 
taking notice. Shall we not conclude, then, that there is 
hope for the oppressed dwellers in the dark shadow land of 
slumdom ?—I am, Sir, &c., F,. SPEAKE. 

2 Whitehall Gardens, Shrewsbury. 
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THE COTTON TRADE parties. The U.S.A., who summoned the Conference, is 
[To the Editor of the Srvcravor.] trying to obtain the signatures, assisted as far as possible 
Sin, — Your article, ‘* The Parlous State of the Cotton Trade,” by Great Britain. Meanwhile, many shipowners of this 


prompts me to write you, to bring before the notice of your 
readers the cruel injustice that suffers at the 
hands of British steamship companies. 

British ships carry cotton piece goods from Antwerp and 
Hamburg to Constantinople at the rate of 17s. per ton. The 
same British ships carry from Liverpool to Constantinople 
for 70s. per ton, 

Recently I was concerned in the shipping of only fifty 
bales to Shanghai. A foreign vessel would take the goods for 
£47 less than a British vessel——practically £1 per bale less 
but the British authorities in Shanghai will not allow foreign 
ships to unload British goods. 

I could give instance after instance of these unfair charges. 
It docs not matter whether the goods are being shipped to 
Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, Alexandria, Rangoon, or any port 
in the world, the charges from Manchester and Liverpool are 


Lancashire 


always shillings per ton more than the charges from Antwerp 
and Hamburg. —I am, Sir, &c., 
MANUFACTURER, 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
* Every man is a brother, and every woman is a sister.’ 


> 


Sir, 
Ifthe man who murders my brother is also himself my brother, 
am I ** sternly and silently ~ to refuse to have anything to do 
with him? Mr. Haigh’s letter breathes the spirit rather of 
Judaism than of Christianity. 


“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 


drink ; the Lord is kind to the unthankful and the evil” is 
not a command to stern and silent dissociation from the 
sinner. If, on the other hand, Mr. Haigh does not consider 


that the conduct of governments is to be guided by the prin- 


ciples of Christianity, the fact that we are “a professedly 
relevant to the 
relations with 


H. M. Cam. 


Christian nation” is not—for honest people 
question of the resumpiion of 
Russia..-I am, Sir, &Ggy 


Cambridge. 


diplomatic 


OIL POLLUTION AT SEA 

[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sin, —.A month or so ago I read in «a newspaper a Ietter from 
a lady who had found a bird in distress and had cleansed its 
wings from oil by sponging the whole bird over with petrol. 
This, of course, was done in the open air and away from a 
The bird was not allowed to go until the 
Afterwards the bird flew away. I 


naked light or fire. 
petrol had evaporated. 
should imagine, if petrol was not handy, ether (as used for 
toilet purposes in beauty parlours and by chiropodists) would 
be an adequate substitute. —I am, Sir, &c., 

R. W. I. MacQueen. 


252 Camden Road, N.W.1. 
[To the Editor of the Src vror.] 
Sirn,— May I be allowed to add a few words to the Editorial 


note at the foot of a letter on this subject in your issue of 
February 18th? This Society is constantly in receipt of letters 
from its watchers and other correspondents on the coast, 
as to the continued trouble with oil and the numbers of sea- 
birds washed ashore dead and dying. During this winter's 
storms the men on the Kentish coast in particular deplored 
their painful task in having to kill, every day, numbers of 
these poor battered creatures with clogged black plumage 
and helpless wings, in order to free them from slower death 
by starvation. 

The one and only complete remedy is, so far as is known, 
the use of oil-separators on all oil-driven vessels. In reply 
to questions in the House, the President of the Board of 
Trade has explained more than once that the British Govern- 
ment proposed this solution of the problem at the Washington 
Conference, but other nations were dead against it; and 
the less effectual fifty mile limit for the discharge of oil was 
accepted as the utmost in the way of agreement that could 
be reached. As yet this fifty mile limit cannot be enforced 
because the Convention has not been signed by the contracting 


and some of the other principal maritime countries have 
adopted the provision voluntarily. 

This pamphlet, Save the Sea-Birds, has been 
sent to shipowners and chambers of commerce, as well as to 
ornithologists, all over the world, and has brought important 
and sympathetic replies. 


Society's 


(A copy will be gladly forwarded 
to any rca ler of the Spectator.) Those from British companies 
show how extensively separators are being installed on the 
principal lines. The difficulty is understood to be 
with tankers, 


greatest 
and trawlers; but the 
improvement in separators and the variety of types obtainable, 
together with the knowledge that money is to be saved by 
their use, should go far to mect objections and render the 
installation of them universal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L.. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Socicty for the Protection of Birds, 
82 Victoria Street, SAW... 


oil smaller vessels, 


PIGEON SHOOTING AT ITS WORST 
[Vo the iditor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,— May I congratulate you on publishing the execlient 
article on pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo, by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas? You interested further details 
of this sport. 


may be in some 


Timing by 
fired at, 


my watch I find that two pigeons per minute 
10 
About one in every three birds is killed dead 
thi 
grass till picked up by the dog or the 


These wounded 


are sometimes three. This firing goes on from 


a.m. till sunset. 
if the person firing is a good shot ; remainder can be seen 
fluttering about the 
runner. birds are not killed at once. 

About one out of every twenty birds falls wounded outside 
the enclosure on to the rocks, where it is pounced upon by a 
mob of men and carried about wounded. 


or boys Some fly 


further and die on the roofs of houses and other inaccessible 


places. I have scen & woman, painted and powdered, and 
presumably civilized, actually laugh at the struggles of a 
wounded bird which fell into the sea. 

Critics upholding the shooting will say, why go to Monte 


Carlo ? 


he Riviera, and apart from gambling and pigeon shooting, 


Answer, because it is one of the prettiest places on 


there is more to do there than in most places, and the princi- 
pality is probably the best-run place for its size in Kurope. 

of the to interfere ? 
Answer, because the English visitors and residents probably 
outnumber all other visitors, and certainly English shipping 
dues must pay more than any other nation. 


Again, what business is it Ienvlish 


Thirdly, we have 


our battues, which are only glorified pigeon shoots. True, 
but two blacks do not make a white. Personally, having 


made my notes of the slaughter, I never go near the Casino 
terrace whilst the shooting is on, neither do I go into the place 
to gamble. 

I hope your efforts may succeed in putting a stop to what is 
on. I suggest 
subject 


a brutal and offensive spectacle as now carried 
that you send copies of all your correspondence on the 


to the Prince of Monaco and to the Director of the Casino.— 
I am, Sir, &c., a. 1. ies Es 
Monte Carlo, 
[To the Editor of the Srwcraror.] 
Sir, —I received a notice from your London office in reference 


to pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo. I was there recently for 
half an hour and whilst the 
scape my attention was drawn to the crack of rifle shooting. 
Glancing down to a lawn below the which I 
run one of several tracks, cach 


; into one of these boxes the struggling 


long enough! admiring sea- 


terrace on 
stood I saw a down 
leading to a * trap” 
bird was pushed. It was shortly released in turn with others, 
and fired at in its uncertain flight by a so-called civilized man. 

If the pigeons escape “* home” they are returned to the 
traps, to be again shot at. This form of is 
most demoralizing to those who indulge in it, or watch it. 

I wonder if you have space in your so widely read paper for 
a letter on the still prevalent custom about here of eating small 
wild birds, which manage to exist in so arid a district. Also 
publicity should be given I think to caging and selling of live 


> 


man 


. 


amusement 
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birds. I saw a blackbird, amongst others, nearly dead in a 
bird shop in San Remo.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eruet G. Woopp, 
Fellow of R.S. Protection of Birds ; member 
of Council of the Eastbourne Natural 
History Society ; member of East Sussex 
Committee of the R.S.P.A. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sm,—Your correspondents do not appreciate, when they 
compare bull-baiting with pigeon shooting, that birds do not 
feel pain like human beings or animals. 

In fact, I doubt (subject to scientific knowledge) whether 
pheasants or pigeons feel any pain at all when wounded. They 
are frightened, I know, but will hobble about and feed with a 
newly broken leg showing no sign of agony, but only incon- 
venience.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK PEARCE. 

70 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—I was interested in reading Sir William Beach Thomas's 
article on pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo, and I agree with 
all he says, for I have watched it hour after hour with 
fascinated horror, thankful each time the poor bird escapes 
and grieving each time they fall. It is rare, however, that 
a bird escapes, because it is maimed, but more especially 
because the brilliant sunshine which suddenly surrounds it, 
as its prison box collapses, makes a fraction of a second’s 
hesitation before it takes flight. That second gives the firer 
his chance and the bird often falls before it has risen a foot 
from the ground. 

It is a cruel sport because the bird has no chance and 
only a very poor shot can miss it. A more amazing thing 
stil] is that although the first shot nearly always brings the 
bird down, a second shot is always fired, often hitting the 
bird a second time, and even so the poor things may struggle 
a yard or so before collapsing. A dog then rushes out and 
picks them up while the boy readjusts the trap. 

I should like to think Sir William Beach Thomas might 
have success in at any rate securing that this “ sport ” might 
be carried out in obscurity, but from impressions I have 
gathered during numerous visits to the South it would be 
easier to move the mountains. 

Pigeon shooting is a source of revenue to the Principality, 
and nothing that interferes with that stands much chance 
of consideration. Unpleasant things are hidden away in 
Monte Carlo, not because of kind consideration to visitors, 
but because of the probability of frightening visitors away, 
consequently the fairly frequent suicides are hushed up so 
that not even the town is aware of them; not an inch of 
the terraces outside is left unwatched, in case desperate 
losers should seek to end their lives out in the open, and so 
spread horror over the world. Nevertheless it does occasionally 
happen that even their vigilant care is outmanoeuvred. 

The authorities are never overpleased to listen to any 
criticism or complaints from English people, and they are 
certainly not out to please us, though one might have thought 
that to extract our money and to please us were one dependent 
upon the other. 

There are so many other things that attract people in 
Monte Carlo that it would be almost impossible to keep 
people away as a protest for one unpleasant happening, 
though if it could be done it would doubtless have a very 
salutary effect. Unfortunately, judging from the crowds 
that daily watch the birds fall, there is a callous indifference, 
or perhaps it may be that they realize the usclessness of 
complaining. 

For any protest to succeed at all it will need to be a very 
powerful one, and the co-operation of American visitors 
would be necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 


85 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. Fiorence Garrarr, 


AN AMERICAN’S LETTER 

[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir, It is possible that my letter may get on your nerves, but 
it certainly will not any more than the exaggerated ideas that 
prevail in England as to what we are going to do about our 
navy get on mine. The truth is, we are mildly surprised at 


a 


Europe’s interest in us; it is all so recent and so over. 
emphasized. We are not “ het up ” over our navy or that of 
any other country, though we have cheap, noisy talkers who 
have nothing to do with final results. Your papers are al] 
mixed up about that one hundred and forty-eight million pound 
programme. There is no more a chance of our carrying it out 
than there is of my committing hara-kiri. But there seems 
to be no question that we will build, over a period of years, 
twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers. 

Poor Admiral Plunkett, whose statement was very much 
modified by the complete transcription of his testimony, was 
nevertheless severely reprimanded by the President and the 
Press, and has retired. 

May I suggest that we do not describe war with England 
as “ unthinkable ” because, as far as my knowledge of America 
goes, no American has been foolish enough even to think of 
it as“ unthinkable ” !! Iam very strongly of the opinion that 
the best thing that can happen to this little tea-pot tempest is 
to stop writing about it. At the same time I can casily 
understand that we sit over here, isolated as we are, full of 
food and contentment, patronizing the world, as is the wont 
of those with full stomachs, and fail to understand the terrific 
strain which still curses Europe and which naturally tends 
to keep European tempers and misgivings near the surface. 

Anybody who has been over here much understands that 
the only way we can ever be forced into any war is by having 
some European country “* boot” us into it, as Germany did 
in 1917.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

AN AMERICAN READER. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It was interesting to me to read recently in your 
article ‘“‘ What’s in a Name?” the anecdote of the infant 
baptized “ Virgo Maria,” as I was the officiating clergyman 
on that occasion. 

I was, in the year 1872, in charge of the parish of 
St. Clement's, Oxford, the ‘** Boiled Rabbit,’ as the church 
used to be called. It was a favourite church, especially for 
baptisms, not only for parishioners, but amongst inhabitants 
of neighbouring parishes ; and I remember that the incum- 
bent of one of these latter held this fact for a grievance. 

On the occasion referred to, when I asked the godparents 
to name the child, the mother replied, ** Virgo Maria.” I 
hesitated a moment and asked her to repeat it, which she 
did, but as I saw no reason to refuse, I baptized the infant 
accordingly. When the service was ended I inquired what 
made them give the child that name, and whether they knew 
what it meant. The mother replied that she did not, and 
gave the explanation correctly recorded by your contributor. 

I then told her what the name meant, and added, ** You will 
call her * Maria,’ will you not ?”’ She replied : ‘* Oh ! yes, Sir.” 
The foregoing can, of course, be corroborated by any person 
who will take the trouble to examine the St. Clement's Register 
of Baptisms for 1872. 

But where and how did your contributor become acquainted 
with the facts, which, so far as he goes, he states quite 
correctly ? I do not remember ever having committed thein 
to print, and it is a far cry from 1872 to 1928.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. Downer. 

Medlea, The Grove, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Noel Cornish gives Protég‘e as the origin of the 
name Protezay. This must be an ex post facto explanation. 
The name Protesia, or Prothesia, is not unknown in Devon. 
Sir Thomas Bodley had a sister, niece and other kinsfolk 
bearing that name.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANCES Rose-Trovp. 
Bradlegh End, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sm,—Your article on children’s names reminds me of an 
amusing instance. A friend of mine, visiting a poor home 
where there was a new baby, asked the parents what they 
were going to name the child. ‘* Well, sir, me and my husband 
has been looking in the Bible, and we thought we would eall 
him ‘ Joseph Arimathea.’ You see, sir, he can be ealled 
**Arry ’ for short.”’-—-I am, Sir, &e., K. A. L. 

(Letlers continued on page 383.) 
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Dafly Down Dilly 


** Daffy Down Dilly has come up 
(How does it run ? 


to Tor 


“In a yellow petticoat and green gown.” 
Spring has begun. 


Crap in her splendour, she comes willy nilly 
Karly cach year, 

While her bold trumpeters tell Piccadilly, 
* Daffy is here!” 

Into the shops of Old Bond Street she rustles, 
Gay little shade, 

While, in the wake of her, laughingly hustles 
Kach pretty maid. 

While, from their baskets by corner and square, 

Trumpeters, blowing and growing, declare— 

* Daffy Down Dilly, Down Dilly is there!” 


She was a leader of fashion and fancy 
(I read the rhyme) 
When pretty Janct and Elspeth and Nancy 
Chose in their time 
Dimities homely and taffetas stately, 
Mect for their days ; 
Daffy Down Dilly, walking sedately, 
Led every craze : 
While, from their ranks in the garden or green, 
Trumpeters each to the other would lean, 
Heralding Daffy Down Dilly the Queen. 


Still, every Spring, when the shops are displaying 
All of their pride, 

Daffy Down Dilly comes carelessly straying 
Up to your side, 

Whispers, ** That model is simply entrancing, 
So is that hat! 

And, oh! my dear, don’t you see yourself dancin; 
Girdled in that ?° 

Trumpeters herald the dawn of the year, 

Tempting and singing, * It isn’t so dear ! 

Daffy Down Dilly, Down Dilly is here!” 


7 


Though you may say you have not met the lady, 
Yet she knows you: 

Prudes may declare that she sounds rather shady, 
That is quite true 

She is a shadow, who flutters and poses 
Shop-fronts among, 

Bidding you hasten to gather their roses 
While you are young ! 

While her gay trumpeters cry, “ Dilly Down, 

Daffy Down Dilly has come up to Town, 

In a gold petticoat and a green gown!” 


BARBARA Eurnan Topp. 


Lord Curzon’s Youth 


The Life of Lord Curzon. By the Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. I. 
(Benn. 21s.) 

Lorp Ronaupsuay, in undertaking this ‘ authorised ” 
biography, set himself to a most difficult task, and the 
difliculty is at its greatest in this opening volume. For 
the business of a biographer is to win sympathy for his 
subject, and there is no sort of doubt that Lord Curzon, for 
all his catalogue of gifts, did not easily conciliate liking. 
Those liked him best who knew him in intimacy, and that isa 
good trait: but they liked him for what modified that which 
he could not conceal—the blatancy of his ambition. No one 
disputes his fitness for the highest posts; he was so much 
better equipped than almost any competitor that one is 
bound to ask why he fell short. Why was he never Prime 
Minister ? The answer is that from a boy he was always too 
much bent on winning and everybody knew it. He went 
after prizes,at Eton and at Oxford, for the sake of the prize, 
not of the knowledge which it rewarded, and Lord Ronaldshay 
very properly does not attempt to slur this over. The world 
at large dislikes and distrusts such pothunting—even when 
it becomes pot-hunting in excelsis. 

Yet later, as he came into power, the tasks he had were 
big enough to satisfy any man, and by their greatness enabled 
him to forget himself in them. But in the early period what 
has to be shown is the man in eager pursuit of celebrity and 
of power; and though that is not uncommon, Lord Curzon 
in his early days lacked one thing which often reconciles the 
that is, the charm of youth. He was unnaturally 
mature as schoolboy, as undergraduate, and asa young member 
of the House of Commons ; and this created an atmosphere 
about. him which did harm to his chances in a degree which all 


the advantages of self-possession and mastery of resources 
could not compensate. One has only to think of his con- 
temporary, Lord Grey, to drive home the contrast between 
the man who is helped by his personality and the one who is 
hindered by it. 

lor in the matter of qualifications, there was no comparison 
possible between the two—or between Lord Curzon and many of 
his competitors. Lord Ronaldshay says rightly that except 
Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Curzon knew more by travel combined 
with study than any politician of his time. And he added to 
this a brilliancy of eloquence which Dilke never possessed. 
This book shows him to us in the process of amassing his 
immense acquaintance with the world: what is more, it 
rather understates than exaggerates his claim on admiration. 
All his travel, and much of it was real exploration, had to be 
carried out with a sick body ; yet the man’s indomitable spirit 
pushed him over mountain passes and made him support long 
days when the saddle was agony. It is amazing that one 
cannot be attracted even by his pluck. 

Perhaps the reason is that nobody is likely to accept his 
sense of proportion. For what did he endure these torments ? 
If it was for the sake of knowledge, or even in simple sports- 
manship, admiration or sympathy would go out to him. But 
one cannot get over the sense that every frontier he crossed 
was regarded as a rung on the ladder to office, and he dis- 
regarded quite other things than physical hardship—we 
have here the story of his engagement. He and Miss Mary 
Leiter had long been attracted to each other ; in 1923, passing 
through Paris on his way back from the East, Curzon found 
the Leiters in the Hotel Vendéme, and at this meeting the 
pair plunged into avowals. 
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Of deep interest both to the specialist and to the general reader, 
this book considers plants as living organisms, and shows that 
there is no strict dividing line between the life-force in the higher 
and the lower forms of organisms, 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By CHARLES FOX, Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology in University of Cambridge. 7/6 net. 


This course is intended primarily for students of education, and 
has been used for some years by such students. Although the 
material has a definite educational bias, it will be found useful by 
all interested in the practical psychology of the higher mental 
processes from other standpoints. 
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Dafly Down Dilly 


** Daffy Down Dilly has come up to Town” 


(How does it run ?) 
“In a yellow petticoat and green gown. 


Spring has begun. 


Crap in her splendour, she comes willy nilly 
Karly each year, 

While her bold trumpeters tell Piccadilly, 
* Daffy is here!” 

Into the shops of Old Bond Street she rustles, 
Gay little shade, 

While, in the wake of her, laughingly hustles 
Each pretty maid. 

While, from their baskets by corner and square, 

Trumpeters, blowing and growing, declare— 

* Daffy Down Dilly, Down Dilly is there!” 


She was a leader of fashion and fancy 
(I read the rhyme) 
When pretty Janct and Elspeth and Nancy 
Chose in their time 
Dimities homely and taffetas stately, 
Mect for their days ; 
Daffy Down Dilly, walking sedately, 
Led every craze : 
While, from their ranks in the garden or green, 
Trumpcters each to the other would lean, 
Heralding Daffy Down Dilly the Queen. 


Still, every Spring, when the shops are displaying 
All of their pride, 

Daffy Down Diily comes carelessly straying 
Up to your side, 

Whispers, ** That model is simply entrancing, 
So is that hat! 

And, oh! my dear, don’t you see yourself dancing, 
Girdled in that?” 

Trumpeters herald the dawn of the year, 

Tempting and singing, * It isn’t so dear! 

Daffy Down Dilly, Down Dilly is here!” 


Though you may say you have not met the lady, 
Yet she knows you: 

Prudes may declare that she sounds rather shady, 
That is quite true 

She is a shadow, who flutters and poses 
Shop-fronts among, 

Bidding you hasten to gather their roses 
While you are young! 

While her gay trumpeters cry, “ Dilly Down, 

Daffy Down Dilly has come up to Town, 

In a gold petticoat and a green gown!” 


BARBARA Eurnan Topp. 


Lord Curzon’s Youth 


The Life of Lord Curzon. By the Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. I. 
(Benn. 21s.) 

Lorp RonaupsHay, in undertaking this ‘“ authorised ” 
biography, set himself to a most difficult task, and the 
difficulty is at its greatest in this opening volume. For 
the business of a biographer is to win sympathy for his 
subject, and there is no sort of doubt that Lord Curzon, for 
all his catalogue of gifts, did not easily conciliate liking. 
Those liked him best who knew him in intimacy, and that isa 
good trait: but they liked him for what modified that which 
he could not conceal—the blatancy of his ambition. No one 
disputes his fitness for the highest posts; he was so much 
better equipped than almost any competitor that one is 
bound to ask why he fell short. Why was he never Prime 
Minister ? The answer is that from a boy he was always too 
much bent on winning and everybody knew it. He went 
after prizes,at Eton and at Oxford, for the sake of the prize, 
not of the knowledge which it rewarded, and Lord Ronaldshay 
very properly does not attempt to slur this over. The world 
at large dislikes and distrusts such pothunting—even when 
it becomes pot-hunting in excelsis. 

Yet later, as he came into power, the tasks he had were 
big enough to satisfy any man, and by their greatness enabled 
him to forget himself in them. But in the early period what 
has to be shown is the man in eager pursuit of celebrity and 
of power; and though that is not uncommon, Lord Curzon 
in his early days lacked one thing which often reconciles the 


‘world to it—that is, the charm of youth. He was unnaturally 


mature as schoolboy, as undergraduate, and asa young member 
of the House of Commons; and this created an atmosphere 
about. him which did harm to his chances in a degree which all 


the advantages of self-possession and mastery of resources 
could not compensate. One has only to think of his con- 
temporary, Lord Grey, to drive home the contrast between 
the man who is helped by his personality and the one who is 
hindered by it. 

For in the matter of qualifications, there was no comparison 
possible between the two—or between Lord Curzon and many of 
his competitors. Lord Ronaldshay says rightly that except 
Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Curzon knew more by travel combined 
with study than any politician of his time. And he added to 
this a brilliancy of eloquence which Dilke never possessed. 
This book shows him to us in the process of amassing his 
immense acquaintance with the world: what is more, it 
rather understates than exaggerates his claim on admiration. 
All his travel, and much of it was real exploration, had to be 
carried out with a sick body ; yet the man’s indomitable spirit 
pushed him over mountain passes and made him support long 
days when the saddle was agony. It is amazing that one 
cannot be attracted even by his pluck. 

Perhaps the reason is that nobody is likely to accept his 
sense of proportion. For what did he endure these torments ? 
If it was for the sake of knowledge, or even in simple sports- 
manship, admiration or sympathy would go out to him. But 
one cannot get over the sense that every frontier he crossed 
was regarded as a rung on the ladder to office, and he dis- 
regarded quite other things than physical hardship—we 
have here the story of his engagement. He and Miss Mary 
Leiter had long been attracted to each other ; in 1923, passing 
through Paris on his way back from the East, Curzon found 
the Leiters in the Hotel Vendome, and at this meeting the 
pair plunged into avowals. 
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SOME SPRING BOOKS 


The Narrative of a Thrilling Enterprise 


Adventures in Arabia 


Among the Bedouins, Druses, 
Whirling Dervishes, and Yezidee 
Devil-worshippers 
By W. B. SEABROOK 
With 78 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. Published March 9th 





The present disquieting news from Arabia gives this book a great additional interest 


Accepted as a Moslem and aided by powerful Arab friends, the author made his home in the desert for sheer 
love of adventure. He lived and raided with the famous Beni Sakhr tribe ; as the honoured guest of the 
Sultan of the Druses he learnt much about the mysteries of their religion and their supposed secret worship 
of a Golden Calf; he witnessed the ritual of the Whirling Dervishes and the amazing self-torture of the 
Rufai during their frenzied dances ; he penetrated to the mountain of the Yezidees with its strange flashing 
towers and its Courtyard of the Black Serpent. By a coincidence Mr. Seabrook met among the Bedouins 
many sheikhs who had fought in Col. Lawrence’s army ten years previously and who figured prominently 
in Revolt in the Desert. He is thus able to throw interesting sidelights on the private life and character of 
some notable Arabs whose deeds during the War are well known, like Amir Abdullah, ruler of Transjordania. 


Checkmate 


Fighting Tradition in Central Persia 


By Mayor F. A. C. FORBES-LEITH, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
The author was left alone as “‘ manager” to one of the great feudal 
noblemen of Persia, and had a large private army under his orders. 
On the repudiation of the Anglo-Persian Agreement he was virtually 
isolated in a hostile country with Bolshevik troops pouring in. 
His imprisonment and escape to Teheran followed. His book 
gives a first-hand account of modern Persia and of Reza Khan, 
the present enlightened Shah. LReady. 


America 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, author of The Story of 
Mankind, etc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 

A vivid sketch of the history of America in Dr. Van Loon’s well- 

known style and with his own drawings as illustrations. He is 


renowned for his plain speaking, and this book is certain to arouse 
controversy. [Late March, 


The True History of the 
Conquest of Mexico 


By BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO (1568). Trans- 
lated by MAuRICE KEATINGE (1800). Illustrated with old 
Engravings and Maps. Two vols. 30s. net 


* A handsome edition of one of the most engrossing books of adven- 
ture in European literature. Those who enjoy Prescott will enjoy 
no less the narrative on which he drew so largely. Here we have 
the reminiscences of a soldier whose candour and sense of character 
makc his writing alive after three and a half centuries.’’— Daily News, 


Switzerland 


By ARNOLD LUNN. “Kitbag Travel Books.” 
7s. 6d. net 


“ All visitors to Switzerland would do well to take with them this 
little book, which is admirably written and packed with knowledge 
that is not easily to be found elsewhere. It is illustrated with 
excellent photographs.”—Daily Mail. 
“* Everything that Mr. Lunn writes about the Alps carries authority. 
This is an exemplary volume . . . coherent and uncommonly 
useful to travellers who do not yet know Switzerland well.” 
—Manchester Guardiam 


The Italian Riviera 


By BOHUN LYNCH. “ Kitbag Travel Books.” 7s. 6d. net 


“ Excellent, efficient, masculine and gay. It is that rare thing— 
a guide not written for Americans.’’"—New Statesman. 


“Not merely tantalising: it is a torment. This is the book for 
you—provided you are one of those to whom all travel is an adven- 
ture.”"—Evening Standard. 


Finding the Worth While 
in the Orient 


By L. S. KIRTLAND. With 48 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net 


This book supplies a long-felt need. It gives, in readable style, 
much invaluable information about the places in the East most worth 
a visit, and will save the traveller from wasting time. The countries 
dealt with are Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies, Malaya, Siam, French Indo-China, Burma, India 
and Ceyion. [Ready. 


Two New “ Harrap Library ”’ Volumes 


More Essays of To-day 
Selected by F. H. PRITCHARD. 35. 6d. net 


A complementary volume to the highly successful Essays of To-Day. 
Among the contributors, none of whom were represented in the 
earlier collection, are J. C. Squire, GeorGe SAINTSBURY, PHILIP 
GuepaLta, Dean INGE, JOHN MASEFIFLD, OspertT SITWELL, 
J. St. Log Srracuey, A. P. HERBERT, J. B. PRIESTLEY and GERALD 
GOULD. [Late March. 


One-Act Plays of To-day 


Fourth Series 
Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT. 


Eleven plays by HAROLD BriGHouse, CLIFFORD Bax, A. A. 
MILNE, Paprarc Cotum, Lorp DuNsaNny, F. SLADEN-SMITH, 
RACHEL LYMAN FIELD, GERTRUDE JENNINGS, MILES MALLESON, 
St. JoHN HANKIN and J. O. FRANCIS. [Ready. 


3s. 6d. net 





GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 39-41 PARKER ST., W.C. 2 
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“ For three years he had not dared to speak because there 
was certain work in his scheme of Asiatic travel and study 
which he thought no married man would be justified in 
undertaking. The greater part was now accomplished, but 
the journey to the Pamirs and Afghanistan was still to do. 
And until that journey was cither completed or definitely 
abandoned, he did not regard himself as free to enter into 
matrimony.” 

He must have been a remarkable man, for this young woman, 
rich, beautiful, and American, without 
to his scheme of values ; she acquiesced in a secret engagement 
until he should have made his way (in the intervals of Par- 
liamentary work) to the desired regions. It meant two years’ 
waiting. He was skilful enough to make her feel that she was, 
s0 to say, doing it along with him; but, all the same, was 
ever another lady of her race so submissive? He may 
have better qualified to be Viceroy of India because he had 
reached the Pamirs—yet, does one like the man better ? 

The second and third volumes—for three are indicated — 
will fill out the picture. Lord Ronaldshay would be well 
advised to insert in them some of Lord Curzon’s letters or 


conformed reserve 


“Je ris en pleurs’ 


A Documented Survey. By D. B. Wyndham 
a Preface by Hilaire Belloc. (Veter Davies. 


Francois Villon. 
Lewis. With 
12s. 6d.) 

In this closely written, sharply imagined book, Mr. D. B. 

Wyndham Lewis has accomplished the first adequate English 

study of the life and work of one of the greatest lyric poets 

ofthe world. It will be exceedingly diflicult for any successor 


to excel his ‘* documented survey ” of Villon. 
Our Pre-Raphaelites—great rescuers of forgotten fames, 
for ali Gaston Paris’s sneer at their ‘* mysticisme lilial “—made 


his name ring again for lovers of great verse. Stevenson, 
incited by Longnon’s biography, wrote an essay which is 
marred, not by the Shorter Catechist but by the 
potential gallows bird in him, shuddering away from his double 
in the poet of the Hanged Men. For the essay he made some 
amends in the keenly etched “ Lodging for a Night,” a window 
opened suddenly on pointed Paris, black amid the snow. And 
we have had a Villon Society. But of late, in fiction and 
melodrama, we have been somewhat insulting to that stark 
disconsolate figure sentimental Villons, abso- 
lutely impossible Villons. 


in him, 


presenting 


Mr. Lewis, with passionate patience and startling insight, 
has now recorded all that may be known of Viilon, and the 
burning bitter stuff of life that ran into the Testaments and 
the incomparable Ballades. The French scholars have done 
well by their poet. Specialists like Champion and Thuasne, 
literary artists like Marcel Schwob, that shy genius, have 

Huysmans has saluted him in his gorgeous 
Mr. Lewis, however, has so arranged every 


Jaboured for him. 
archaistic way. 
known detail of the poet’s rash and luckless career, has so 
implicated the obscure story in a richness of reference, so 
skilfully threaded on the mended string the wounding jests 
of the Testaments, that the life of Villon lies before us as if 
in a novel pattern, and the uncertainty of his end almost 
becomes a matter of acute uneasiness—as if he were still lost 
somewhere in that mediaeval dusk. The book is written with 
love, with anger, with irony, and even with laughter. The 
pages are fed with fine irrelevances that are really marrow 
of his matter, and with an invigorating criticism of life that 
forbids us to think that Villon is dust, and no more a brother. 
And, if the pedantic be shocked to see that dead bones can 
live, Mr. Lewis may fling his documents at them, for he is as 
learned as they. 

The chronicle is written with a needled pen, and with a 
gloss that so incites the eyes that the margin seems crowded 
with little miniatures all done in black and white, with an 
occasional dash of pure vermilion. In black and white we 
seem to catch our glimpses of Villon, except when he wanders 
into a great emblazoned capital, as at the blue fleurdelisé 
palace at Blois. Even his verse does not deal much in colour. 
Red of spilt wine, red of spilt blood, red of spilt love, red of 
glowing fires, red of the kind Door in the cloister of St. Bene- 
dict, and holy tender crimscn from the painted window above 


speeches (if he ever made a speech of quotable length) in their 
entirety. He has wrought up his story very skilfully through 
a mosaic of quotations; and yet there is something lost 
unless one gets complete expression of the man’s mind on 
even one topic. 

Perhaps the best thing in the book is the passage which 
deals with the Viceroyalty of India and with all that it meant 
to the man who so early in life attained to it. This is a model 
of biographical exposition ; and it confirms the view that it 
will be pleasanter to read about Lord Curzon when he is at 
the top than when he is trying to get there. 

3ut after all, one comes back to the thought, why did 
this man, so gifted, so brilliant, so laborious, and so resolute, 
who * thought o‘ice work entrancing *’ and who, moreover, 
would let no hardship turn him from his purpose—why did 
he not succeed more? Is instinct, both in the 
popular mind and in those who have to choose men for great 
posts, that excessive ambition is always a danger, because it 
may warp a man’s judgment, unknown to him, at the mcst 
critical junctures ? 


there an 


STEPHEN GWYNN, 


b 


his mother, praying by the pillar to the Madonna with the 
fair wide crown and the tender sideways bend, like a French 
queen in a legend! The colour of life suflices him. 

Through Mr. Lewis's power of illuminating allusion we see, 
behind this master of arts, vagabond, thief, coquillard, and 
poet, the monstrous and magnificent structure of the whole 
mediaeval world, to some eyes an impenetrable thicket of 
rose-trees, gibbets, and spears, to some the highest develop- 
ment of some imperishable ideas, to all an astonishment in its 
faith, its art, and its minute and subtle learning. But the 
great mediaeval culture was No 
Abelard now lifted a dangerous bright torch in the famous 
University of Paris. Villon’s learning little blown 
dust. Dust of the mighty Summa, dust of the 
Romaunt of the Rose, dust of deathless legends carried on 
the wind from Byzantium. And, through all the horrors of 
the English wars, the illuminators had flowered their exquisite 
pages, while the last Gothic leapt flaming and volatile. The 
Middle Ages lingered in France. It seems alinost impossible 
that Leonardo was alive in radiant Florence when Villon was 
in the hateful prisons of 


passing in Villon’s day. 


is but a 


howeve r, 


choking on the “ poire d’angoisse ”’ 
the Bishop of Orleans. 


For Villon France meant Paris; and Mr. Lewis recon- 
structs it for you-—feverish Paris, still famished from the 
grip of English and Burgundians, with the Seine hurrying 
under bridges laden with overhanging houses, with the 


mighty Cathedral brooding over the riots and the processions, 
while the University, a city in itself, lies pricked about the 
holy hill of Sainte Geneviéve. Grim round towers of the 
Chatelet, Cemetery of the Innocents, with the Danse Macabre 
on its walls, and the crowds laughing among the graves, inns 
like the ‘ Mule’ and the ‘ Pomme de Pin’ where Villon made 
wild mirth with wild company, the Cloister of Saint Benedict 
where dwells in pardon and mercy his * more than father,” 
the Porte St. Denis where the holy women offer bread and 
wine to the wretches who go to hang at high Montfaucon, 
wreathed with ravens, the Porte St. Jacques through which 
he will go banished one January day, and so disappear for 
ever—all Paris with its amazing crowds Mr. Lewis gives you 
in its violence and its sweetness, the sweetness that centres 
in the figure of the Virgin Lady, infinite in compassion, who 
disdains not thieves, nor runaway nuns, nor silly tumblers, 
nor Villon’s mother. When Francois goes on his foreed 
journeys we pass through towns whose names are still like a 
flourish of trumpets, Angers, Chinon, Tours, Loches, Langeais, 
Blois ; but he is always homesick for Paris, and cannot be at 
peace even in the kind, lovely house of Charles d’Orleans. And 
now I must regret that Mr. Lewis finds it necessary to white. 
wash Thibault d’Aussigny, the prelate who tortured Villon, 
and intended to hang him. You may be a very good Catholic 
without approving a Bishop admittedly “of a 
moat, 


notorious 


’ whose dungeons stink beneath the and who 


It may be mediaeval | 


avarice,’ 
favours the Third Degree in torture. 
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EMDEN 


A GREAT NAVAL EPIC 
PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN 


The story of the famous raiding cruiser ‘‘ Emden,” whose activities at the commencement of the war, here 
related by one of the ship’s officers, set the world wondering. Still fresh in the minds of most people are 
the exploits of the “Emden”: the chasing of merchant ships in the Indian Ocean; the boarding of the 
vessels, the transhipment of the crews, the sinkings; the clever avoidance of enemy warships; the final encounter 
with the Australian cruiser “‘ Sydney.”’ The account of the last running fight with the “‘ Sydney ”’ is thrilling to 
a degree. This book constitutes one of the most enthralling and remarkable war records ever penned. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 12,6 net. 
Daily Telegraph: “ A book which has real value.” 
Naval and Military Record: “ A valuable addition to the literature of the Great War.” 


THE JOY OF THE GROUND 


MARION CRAN’S new book ranks worthily with her widely read and well-known successes : “‘ The Garden of 
Ignorance,” “‘ The Garden of Experience,” “‘ The Story of my Ruin,” ‘‘ The Gardens of Good Hope,’’ etc., 
etc. Here Marion Cran takes us back to the tender company of the Only-Woman-in-the-World, grown up 
now, with a wonderful singing voice—to the progress of the garden around her “ Ruin”’ in the Weald; the 
friends who meet there, the story of the Red Periwinkle, the dream bench in the “ green room,” all the romance 
and poetry of an English Garden. In telling of the growth of the National Gardens Movement, she strikes a 
full deep note of sympathy and of help for the Town Dwellers and the little Town gardens. No one who 
reads the story of the imprisoned wild cherry or the lost snowball tree will be able to resist the sure and magic 
touch of her humour and pathos, and her deep real knowledge of the things that grow. ‘“‘ The Joy of the 
Ground ”’ is a book for garden lovers. Ready Shortly. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


THE NIGHT HOERS 


OR THE CASE AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL AND AN ALTERNATIVE. 


By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. Too long have the advocates of Birth Control been allowed to hold the 
undivided attention of the public. But here is a book in which their position is attacked on rational and 
scientific grounds, without any religious or moral bias, and with a wealth of data and shrewd judgment. More 
particularly dces it prove that Birth Control is not and cannot be a solution of the present problem of over- 
population and suggests the only right method of tackling this vexed question. 7/6 net. 


THROUGH A LAND OF PROMISE: FROM COWBOY TO PULPIT 


With Gun, Car and Camera in the Heart of Northern Australia. : R S:- GENILLE CAVE-BROW ; 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.RGS, F.RAL, FRCL, Author of | BY the ev. Sir GENILLE | —— cor ea a ae = 
“Across Unknown Australia.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7/6 net. | °Y° — o/- ne n autobiography of absorbing 
al * interest and the story of a roving life. 
The author of “ Across Unknown Australia” here gives an 





account of another remarkable journey undertaken in the heart The author. certainly had the wanderiust. When a youngster 
of Northern Australia. This book is of great v alue to those | he tried his fortunes in a circus; then to sea, and twice round 
who are interested in the exploitation of this immense land of | the world before reaching the age of sixteen. The variety of 
promise, scene, anecdote, and cyent cannot fail to delight 


LATEST FICTION. ‘6 net. 








THE SURREY WOOD MYSTERY SANNIE 
By JOHN ARNOLD. 7/6. Professor Merrow discovers a | By ELDER IVERACH. 7/6. The setting of this novel is the 
body in a Surrey wood. The subsequent events make thrilling | South African veldt. Dirk Van Rensburg wanted Sam but 
— A highly exciting detective story. Sannie was unfaithful. 

We t Mail: “It is difficult to pui the book aside until is finished.” East Anglian Timcs: “* The work will win 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MEKONG THE COMPULSORY WIFE 
By GERALD BURR \R DD. 7/6. This is a thrilling sequel Se By JOHN GLYDER. 7/6. John Glyder is a new and grcat 
Gerald Burrard’s splendid adventure story, “ The Tiger of Tibet. discovery—a brilliant, humorous writer. This book is a riot of 
Travel in 7 et, bis game shooting, are features of the eel fun from beginning to end. The author is a master of sparkling 
Every page is a thrill. dialogue and piquant situations. 

Shefficld Independent: “ Easy to read in a sitting.” 

BLUE PETE: DETECTIVE 

DAFFODIL JANE By Ll KE ALLAN. 7/6. Blue Pete was one of the smartcst 
By BERYL SYMONS. 7/6. The very charming tale of a | detective “guys” you could mect, and there wasn’t mu he 
girl. It is a delightful romance with the background of Sussex. would miss with a revolver. ., A fascinating story by the author 

Western Mail: “ A really delightful piece of work.”' of “Blue Pete: Half-breed. 
CATS AND CLOVER BAHADUR KHAN: WARRIOR 

gy GEO. C. FOSTER. 7/6. This is an interesting and unusual | By AFGHAN. 7/6. A Pathan love story. An English girl is 
story. The story concerns Tom Woden, a ruthless type of man, | matched against a war-like Pathan. She holds her own—but in 
who experiences both success and failure. <A brilliant analytical | the end comes love. This novel is a novelty! Something very 
novel. out of the ordinary. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3, YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LON DON, S.W.1 
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him, but it isnot Christian. Indeed, the only complaint I make 
of Mr. Lewis is that he is sometimes slightly rough with the 
hapless poet. Like 
many sinners of genius, he probably showed that heavenly 
of a lost child, which dwells in the Ballade 
made for his mother. Evidently he was beloved by that poor 
woman, and by his much-tried uncle. 
scarlet he was a great poet: and there is enough creaking of 
pulleys and ghastly dripping of water in his history to expiate 
all his faults and follies. The poet who said ‘Je ris en pleurs ” 
was nearer God than the avaricious Bishop. Mediaeval 
Catholicism was the House of Humanity ; it covered the just 
and the unjust. 

Only very rarely does some small prejudice, or the bois- 
terousness caught from a vehement devotion to Rabelais,disturb 
the reader's sympathy. Mr. Lewis's discussion of Villon’s 
verse in general, and his close analysis of the Great and Little 


Villon had nerves ; he was a “ sensitive.” 
sweetness, as 


Though his sins were as 


Beasts, Men, 


Animal Biology. By J. B. S. Haldane and Julian Huxley. 
(Clarendon Press. 10s.) 
Animal Ecology. By Charles Elion. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 


10s. 6d.) 

Turst: two books may well be read together, for they are 
complementary, the * Biology” 
individual piece of wonderful mechanism, and the 
surveying it as a member of the vast social cconomy of nature. 

The first is definitely intended for the non-technical reader, 
and only differs from other books of the sort in being very 
The authors are both such 
masters of their subject as to write with a transparent, effort- 
less lucidity that leaves the reader with the feeling he under- 
stands it as well as they. They depart immediately from 
the usual methods of beginning, cither with a formidabie 
glossary of uncouth words or with a description of protoplasm 
and protista. With a rapid glance at the worid of life and a 
few prefatory words that a frog is very like a man in many 
in the flesh, as 
then rolled back and the frog dissected 


introducing the animal as an 


* Keology ”’ 


much better and more readable. 


essentials, they introduce the reader to one 
it were. The flesh is 
The dissection is accompanied by a fire of 

here it is like a man, there both differ 


before his eyes. 
running comment 
from a crayfish, and so on, the easy flow carrying one on from 
chapter to chapter without noticeable break. 

From anatomy and physiology, one is led on through the 
blood system, the skeleton, the tissues, the nervous system, to 
development and heredity. This is the triumph of the method 
of exposition by concrete example and of illustrating the general 
by the particular. 

The nervous system, 


the eye, the brain, the lungs, natural 
selection, development of species, evolution are among the 
subjects dealt with, the reference being continually 
to man, gently emphasizing his animal nature, and his place 
On the other hand, whole fascinating 


main 


in the animal kingdom. 
chapters are devoted to other forms of life. 

The authors are not over-awed by their subject. and are 
able to indulge in remarks which are relevant and enlightening 
and sometimes also irreverent and enlivening —for example, 
in the description of the nervous system we find ‘“ The line 
between reflex and voluntary sharp. Only 
an experienced schoolmaster can tell voluntary from reflex 


action is not 


coughing.” 

A little more space might have been given to Mendelism, 
particularly to emphasizing its relation to the reduction of 
divisions of the gametes, and, consequently, to the mitotic 
development—points not grasped by the 
uninstructed reader without special reference. We would, 
however, emphasize the fact that Messrs. Haldane and 
Ifuxley have given us in Animal Biology a very valuable and 
important book, and one that we should all read, for it is in 
direct line with the best thought of the time. 

Mr. Elton’s book is of a different sort, being a text-book for 
students with a general knowledge of biology, who propose 
taking up ecology. Nevertheless, though the word itself is 
strange to many, the science has few technical terms. An 
ecologist is a field naturalist who concentrates attention on 
the relations between one species and another, on their re- 
actions to their environment, on their numbers, birth-rates, 


divisions of 


Testaments, are cloguent and invaluable. Of the absolute 
beauty of the greatest Ballades he speaks with complete under- 
standing. more, one merely falls to 
wondering at them, as one fore all things 
supreme. To parallel their piercing intensity and their easy 
perfection of phrase one must cross to another civilization, 


Coming to these once 
wonders mute b 


and seek among the asphodel for Sappho. 

It is not possible to suggest a tithe of the riches in Mr. 
Lewis's book. He speaks not only of one poet, but of many ; 
his comparisons and quotations keep the mind dancing. ofr 
course he has his caprices; but, when one disagrees, it is 
without acerbity. All those who love a cood book should 
spend long evenings over it, reading in a leisurely, savouring 
way. All those who are fascinated by the marvel and mystery 
of the Middle Ages will relish it as Villon relished his rare 
draughts of dark-red Auvergnat. 


Racurt ANNAND TAaYLor. 


and Science 


death-rates, and movements. He has to know a little of 
everything. 

The most famous of ecological observations is the Darwin- 
Huxley story of the old ladics who keep cats, which destroy 
field-mice., which destroy bumble-bees, which fertilize clover, 
which feeds cattle, which feed men. Hence the nourishment 
of the nation depends upon its old ladies! 

The first and last links are Huxley's suppositions, but the 
whole story does not by any means give an exaggerated 
impression of the complexity of the web of life which it is the 
job of an ecologist to understand. Mr. Elton, for instance, 
connects the disappearance of the plague in England with rat 
movements in Russia. He has not here considered, it is true, 
a far more probable cause of the disappearance of the plague 
t 


the immunizing of the English by the process of natural 


selection. The example, nevertheless, is far from fanciful. 
South African plague investigators, he tells, 

the malady is threatening by examining the excreta of the 
This animal shares the same set of under- 
ground runways with a little rodent, the gerbille. But the 


two have different hours for coming out into the world. and 


can know when 


wild mongoose. 


do not usually meet. If, however, the gerbille has plague, 


it wanders out in daylight and is eaten by the mongoose. 


Plant ecologists have found that as plants drop their leaves 
they gradually change the character of the soil, which becomes 
unsuitable for them. Thus, choked out by their own grave- 
vards, they move on, and their place is taken by other plants. 
With these come different aphides, and with them different 
carnivorous insects and spiders. Small birds follow the insects, 


and hawks the small birds—a “ food-chain~’ which causes 
one small movement to be felt throughout the whole of a 
district. ‘“ When an * there 


he should include in his thoughts some definite idea 


large ecologist says goes a 
badger ° 
of the animal's place in the community to which it 


just as if he had said * there goes the vicar !*” 


’ > 
be mgs, 


To the ecologist belongs the task of discovering the causes 
of those mysterious plagues of animals such as rats, lemmings, 
and of suggesting remedies. We are now 
beginning to realize that nothing in nature is static, and 
that cycles of growth and decline are a common feature of 
most communities. They do not appear usually to be self- 
regulated cycles—as may be those of men and of Professor 
Pearl's experimental populations—but rather to be caused 
by a complex of outside influences in a competitive and 
rigorous world. Food-supply, enemies big or small, and 
climatic conditions are among the major causes. A plague 
of rats may be due to the weather, to an abundant food 
supply, or to the change of habits of a parasite. 

The ecologist cannot be as exact as experimental biologists 
in other branches of the science. But his contribution is of 
an enormous importance because he sees, as the others do 
not, living plants and animals working out their destiny in 
the infinite complexity of nature. Mr. Elton makes some 
penetrating observations on natural selection; and the 
theory itself, the corner-stone of the theory of evolution, 
might never have become much more had not Charles Darwin 
been a field-worker and ecologist. 
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Ready next Tuesday. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S 
NEW NOVEL 


WINTERSMOON 


Passages in the Lives of Two Sisters, Janet and 

Rosalind Grandison. By HUGH WALPOLE. 

7s. 6d. net. Large paper limited edition. Each copy 
signed by the Author. 18s. net. 





NEW WORK BY W. B. YEATS. 
THE TOWER 


A New Volume of Lyrics. With cover design by 
Sturce Moore. 6s. net. 


Mr. John Drinkwater in the Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Mr. Yeats’ latest 
book contains the most imaginative poetry that he has written. 
That is a splendid thing to be able to say of a poet over sixty.” 





Second Impression 


ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT 
A Volume of Stories. By JAMES STEPHENS, Author 
of “ The Crock of Gold,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 











THE WHIRLWIND 


CHILDREN OF MEN 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s. 6d. net each. 7 
(Widecombe Edition.) 





Volumes III and IV Just Published. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD 


From 1760 to December, 1783. Edited, with Introductions, 
by the HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, LL.D., D.Litt. 
In 6 volumes. Vol. III, July, 1773, to December, 1777. 
Vol. IV, 1778 to 1779. 25s. net each. 

Previously published: Vols, I and II, 1760-1773. 25s. net 
each. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF 
AMERICA 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL, Author of “ The Financial 
Crisis of France,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Peel here treats a burning topic, in active discussion 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


A STUDY IN PUBLIC FINANCE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Author of “ The Economics of 


Welfare,” “ Industrial Fluctuations,” etc. 16s. net. 

The Financial News: “ Of all those in England who write on 
economics there is none who holds so universally recognised a place 
as an acute analytical theoretician as Professor A. C. Pigou, of 
Cambridge. . .. His book must find a place in every economic 
library. It is, in addition, eminently readable.” 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM A. 
ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, Lecturer in Law at the School of Economics and 
Political Science. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Oxford Magazine: “Mr. Robson has written an interesting 
book on a subject which is of the greatest mem not only to 
students of law and politics, but also to the ordinary man.” 


THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS 


A Study in Continuity. 














By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A., Author of “Earth- | 


work of England.” Illustrated. 2 volumes. Volume I, 
“The Circle.” 12s. 6d. net. 


The Manchester Guardian: “ A clear and well-documented account 
of the archxology of the British ‘ circle.’ ” 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE 


By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.Litt. Lord 
Bishop of Manchester. Being the Henry Scott Holland 
Memorial Lectures delivered in Liverpool in January and 
February, 1928. 4s. 6d. net. 
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EGYPTIAN ART 
The Problem of its Evaluation 
Cr. 4to, illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
By WILHELM WORRINGER 





THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE ANTS 
Compared with that of Man 

\ 2 vols., demy 8vo, illustrated. £3 3s. net. 

By AUGUSTE FOREL 


q THE FUTURE OF LIFE 
4 A Theory of Vitalism 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


By C. E. M. JOAL 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
The Essentials of the Game for all Players 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


By TAYLOR & HERVEY 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 
A new addition to the Whitehall Series 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By Sir HUBERT LLEWELLYN SMITH 








MEDICAL HELP ON BIRTH CONTROL 


by 
W. H. MAXWELL TELLING HAROLD CHAPPLE 
M.D., F.R.C.P. M.C., F.R.C.S. 
CILBERT R. A. ARMSTRONG SIR W. ARBUTHNOT LANE 
B.A., M.P., BCH. BART., M.B., F.R.C.S, 
MALDE KERSLAKE SIR JAMES BARR 
L.M.S.S.A, C.B.E., D.L., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P 
H. B. BILLUPS TINA M. BLAIKIE 
M.A, M.E., BCH. M.B., CH.B 
DAVID SOMMERVILLE J. M. BARBOUR 
B.A. M.SC., M.D, D.P.H. yan.” WYNNE 
WARREN R. DAWSON PP Sg ay 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON HON. SIR JOHN COCKBURN 
M.D., D.P.u., F-R.C.P. (&din.) K.C.M.G., M.D, 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. 














BIRDS OF THE OCEAN 
A Handbook for Voyagers 
F’cap. 8vo, illustrated. 15s. net. 

By W. B. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
ACROSS ASIA’S SNOWS AND DESERTS 
On the Marco Polo Trail 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 25s. net. 


By WILLIAM J. MORDEN 


DRAGON LIZARDS OF KOMODO 
An Expedition to the Dutch East Indies 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 15s. net. 
By W. DOUGLAS BURDEN 
SAFARI—A SAGA OF THE AFRICAN BLUE 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 21s. net. 
By MARTIN JOHNSON 
FRANCIS JOSEPH 
A Biographical Study 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 21s. net. 
By EUGENE BAGGER 
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New Fiction. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Maid Among Men by Alexander Wrexe 


The Stranger at the Feast 
by G. A. Chamberlain 


The River Pirate by Charles F. Coe 
The Leopard in the Bush 
by Cynthia Stockley 
——e 
New Drama. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pickwick by Cosmo Hamilton & F. C. Reilly 
The Jewelled Tree by G. C. Pier 
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Two Forgotten Mystics 


By an unknown French mystic 


The Mirror of Simple Souls. 
Now first edited from the MSS. by 


of the thirteenth century. 

Clare Kirchberger. 
The Secret Paths of Divine Love. By Father Constantine 

Barbanson. Abridged from the English version of Dom 

Anselm Touchet, O.S.B., by a nun of Stanbrook Abbey. 

(Orchard Books. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5s. eech.) 
Tux revived interest in Christian mysticism, which ig. so 
marked a feature of modern religious thought, is only gradually 
enlarging the area from which its material is drawn. At First 
it was content to move about a familiar landscape, and main- 
tain a haughty ignorance of anything which other regions 
might have to reveal. Some of the most respected text-books 
are even more remarkable for the writers they omit, than 
for those which they describe. 

Now, however, literary research is concerning itself more 
and more with the mystics; who are felt to have an historical 
significance far greater than that which attaches to the mere 
exponents of peculiar religious ideas. Thus seventcenth- 
century France, under the skilful hands of the Abbé Bremond, 
has disclosed a rich and varied spiritual culture, penetrating 
the social life of the time and having connexions with England 
and Spain. 
in isolation, are now perceived to have affinities with the 
French and Flemish schools, and share their dependence on 
the great sources of Christian mystical doctrine. Miss Hope 
Allen’s recently published researches into the life and works 
of Richard Rolle must revise in many respects our view of that 
iniluential personality: and this estimate will probably 
receive further adjustments, as more works of the period 
preceding Rolle’s activity come to light. The view of the 


Thus our own mediaeval mystics, once studied 


mystics as “ ignorant monks ** who somehow became imbued 
with the principles of Christian Platonism, dies hard: but 
we are gradually realizing that those who gave literary expres- 
sion to their experiences —and these are the only ones known 
to us-——were inevitably persons of education, indebted to their 
predecessors for the conceptions in which their intuitions 
could be clothed. The history of mystical ideas thus becomes 
important. Its general course can be traced; but many of 
its links are still missing. 
more will be, recovered as research proceeds ; and one of the 
most interesting and delightful of such discoveries has now been 
given to us by the indefatigable editor and publisher of the 
Orchard Books. 

The Mirror of Simple Souls emerged from an obscurity of 
many centuries in 1911, when Mr. J. A. Herbert, then Assistant 
Keeper of MSS. in the British Museum, discovered it in the 
recently acquired ** Amherst MS.” (Add 37,790), a fifteenth- 
century collection of religious pieces. Later Miss Hope Allen 
found further copies in the Bodleian and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, together with a Latin version of the English text. 
All these are of the fifteenth century. Further Latin versions 
and one in Italian have since come to light. Internal evidence 
proves, however, that the French original from which all 
these were made was written— probably in the Liége district 
in the second half of the thirteenth century. This original 


Some have been, and doubtless 


The Morals 


The Revolt of Modern Youth. 


Wainwright Evans. (Brentanos. 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey. and 
l2s. 6d.) 

Is it accurate, we would ask, for the publishers to state that 
this book was first published in 1928? We read the book 
ourselves some two years ago. Would that it had been 
published earlier in England, for it is in every way an important 
and thought-compelling book. Let us hope that too much 
will not be made of the moral laxity which it discloses as 
existing among American boys and girls. 

The United States is a big country, and although Judge 
Lindsey, in his Juvenile Court at Denver, claims to represent 
the average, it is obvious that the young people coming before 
him would be those who for one reason or another had departed 
from normal standards. Here is the problem as stated to 
the Judge by Mary, a beauty of twenty-two years old, “ with 
snapping eyes and a manner that did not lack for assurance.” 


has completely vanished ; but we have now to allow for its 
possible influence on works produced in the intervening 
period, and especially on the development of the Flemish 
school. The boldness of the author's language, and the fact 
that in spite of this he secured the approbation of three 
oflicial censors, casts a strong light on the freedom of specu- 
lation which was possible in the thirteenth century ; at any 
rate in circles where Franciscan influence was paramount— 
and the Mirror shows distinct traces of this. It is a powerful, 
and often humorous, defence of 
against ** reasoned thought,” as the means whereby man comes 
to know Reality. In its advocacy of the entire 
of the will *—curiously like the doctrine of total abandonment 
found in De Caussade and other teachers of the later French 
school it frequently approaches the borders of quictism. 
In its daring distinctions between ** Holy-Church-the-Little,” 
which is governed by reason, and ** Holy-Church-the-Great,” 
which is governed by love, it might well have alarmed the 
official mind. Not only the peculiar form in which the argu- 
ment is cast-—that of a dispute between Reason, Love, the 
Soul, and other allegorical personages— proves the author's 
indebtedness to literature. At 
secular poetry seems to have suggested the phrases by which 
he secks to communicate that 
which yet lies beyond speech ; 

may tell the waves of the sea, when the wind bloweth hard and 


“loving surrender” as 


* naughting 


Romance many points, 
transcendental experience 


since “no more than men 


strong, no more may any creature write or say the compre- 
hendings of the spirit, how little it comprehendeth of God.” 

In so editing this diflicult and important work that it can 
be enjoyed by ail lovers of the mystics, yet without tampering 
with its peculiar quality, Miss Kirchberger has performed a 
very hard task in a manner that is beyond praise. As I was 
the first person to whom Mr. Herbert showed his exciting 
discovery, I know the formidable nature of the undertaking ; 
the many obscure passages and problems of phrasing. which 
might well have daunted an editor of less patience and enthusi- 
asm. Her excellent introduction and notes draw attention to 
all the chief historical and theological points required for an 
appreciation of the text. ” 

The Secret Paths of Divine Love, now edited —or rather, 
abridged— from an unpublished seventeenth-century English 
translation of the French text, is a pleasing but somewhat 
conventional introduction to the practice of contemplative 
prayer. It chiefly interests English students as being one of 
the favourite books of Father Augustine Baker; who fre- 
quently refers to it in the pages of Holy Wisdom. Its author, 
a Flemish Franciscan born in 1581, was evidently a spiritual 
teacher of experience. He is mainly concerned to emphasize 
the réle of the will at the expense of discursive reason ; 
lead his pupils from the practice of formal meditation to an 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 


and to 


immediate experience of the divine. 
St. Bernard, and St. Bonaventura are his chief authorities. 
His directions are admirably realistic; and this excellent 
version of his work will probably find many grateful readers. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


of Youth 


She was living with young Bill Riggs. 
him?” asked the Judge. 

** He wants me to. He is crazy about me,” answered Mary, 
“but I am not sure that I want to marry him. I haven't 
any too much confidence in Bill's capacity. Why, Tam earning 
more than he is right now.” Later, the Judge urged her 


“ Why don’t you marry 


again to marry. 

“IT am disgusted with Bill,” she replied. 
He has been working a long time now, and yet he is only 
making 8@ dollars a month as a soda clerk, while I am making 
150 dollars a month and without much effort at that. Marry 
Imagine me on 80 dollars a month— 


* He is no good. 


him? I guess not. 
perhaps with a baby.” 

Now Mary is not of the demi-monde, Judge Lindsey tells 
us. She is the daughter of a prosperous Denver busincss 
man, and “ the grand-daughter of another man so distinguished 
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ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


HIDDEN JOURNALISTS. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


An intimate friend recently showed me a letter he had 
had from his son, a young fellow of twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age, in business in a Continental 
city. 

My friend said he thought I would find the letter 
amusing: and interesting. It certainly was. It was a 
racy résumé of the incidents of the week, both public 
and private, and I will say at once that the letter was 
worthy to rank beside many of the printed letters from 
foreign correspondents which appear regularly in the 
daily Press. 

It was, in short, a journalist’s letter. The young man 
was not, however, a journalist. He was a bank clerk. 

I did not say what was in my mind—that here was a 
“born” journalist if ever there was one. I hate to 
suggest a disturbance of a man’s settled career, and I 
knew that the young man in question was interested in 
banking and likely to do very well in a solid, steadily- 
progressive kind of way. But there is no doubt that a 
really first-class journalist was hidden in him. 

It sets one wondering how many there are like him 
—men who can write a truly interesting narrative or 
descriptive letter, flashing with humour and graphic in 
detail, who never dream of turning their ability to good 
account by writing for the Press. 

Probably it is the very unconsciousness of their power 
which enables them to write with such point and vigour. 
Most of them would, no doubt, be seized with “ nerves ” 
if they were invited to contribute a short article to a 
journal, and would consequently fail to do themselves 
justice—fail by trying to write “ journalese ” instead of 
expressing themselves naturally as they do in their letters. 

Nevertheless, these are the men who are wanted in the 
ranks of journalism—these fellows who can write interest- 
ingly and brightly of all they see and hear and do and 
think. They have the natural flair for writing, but 
require some training in the technique of the profession 
to make them acceptable contributors to the daily and 
weekly Press. 


Natural Gifts. 


Some of these “hidden journalists,” as I have called 
them, would, with appropriate training, prove a very 
pleasant relief to some of the stodgy formal writers who 
often fill space for lack of better men. They usually 
possess an individualism of style, a freedom from con- 
ventionality of phrase, treatment, and outlook which at 
once makes success easy of attainment. They have, 
quite often, precisely those qualities for which editors 
are ever on the outlook—freshness of ideas and inde- 
pendence of thought. 

Any young man, conscious (however modestly) of a 
certain facility for writing interestingly, owes it to him- 
self to examine the possibilities of turning his gift to 
account in the world of letters—if only as a means of 
supplementing his present income and of cultivating 
fascinating hobby. 

It is not to be supposed that he can be transformed, 
straight away, into an able journalist. That takes time: 
for there are certain essentials which must be learned 
and practised before he can hope to become an acceptable 
contributor to any journal of good standing. Put if he 
will take the necessary steps to familiarise himself with 
the needs and obligations of press work, he may look 
forward confidently to success with the pen. 


A Great Advaatage. 


Let him remember that he starts with one very great 
advantage—he has already written * journalistically ” 
although unconsciously. That places him in a very dif- 
ferent category from those who conceive the ambition to 
write without ever having practised writing. The latter 
rarely achieve even a mediocre success as_ writers, 
whereas the able most cases, 


letter-writer has, in 





dev cloped that freshness of style which is such a valuable 
quality in any writer. 

It is, of course, important that he should receive a 
training which is, first and foremost, sympathetic and 
constructive—tending to develop him on the lines of his 
natural style. Any stereotyped plan of tuition would 
simply nullify his gifts and reduce him to the dead level 
of humdrum writers. That is one reason why, in 
advising would-be writers, I strongly urge that they 
address themselves to The London School of Journalism, 
There, if accepted as students for one of the corre- 
pondence courses of the School, they are sure of that 
sympathetic and competent handling which I have 
insisted upon as a sine qua non. Under Mr. Max 
Pemberton and his experienced staff many and many 
an aspirant—some of them among the most diffident—has 
been enabled to realise his ambitions. The greatest and 
most influential journals and magazines—including even 
The Times, Blackwood’s, The Fortnightly, Punch, The 
Spectator, and other journals of equally high standing, 
have frequently published matter contributed by students 
of The London School of Journalism who had never 
had a line in print prior to the training received at the 
School. 

Let the “hidden journalist” make a preliminary in 
vestigation of his chances and opportunities by getting 
into touch with the School, A personal interview or 
better still, a specimen MS. submitted for Mr. Pemlx 
ton’s opinion, may prove agreeably resultful. 

Success may come quickly—I have known many sur- 
prising cases of this kind; or it may come only after a 
longer period of pupilage and hard work. But come it 
will, provided always that the natural abilities are there 
and that they are developed on the right lines by sym- 
pathetic instruction and constructive criticism by a 
competent teacher, : 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented .whcn 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in 
all the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not 
only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 


“ DAILY MIRROR . - PRIZE 


The Proprietors of the Datly Mirror are, for the seventh year 
in succession, offering a prize of £50 in cash to the writer of the 
article (upon a chosen subject), which-is adjudged to be the 
best submitted by a student of the London School of Journalism. 

This annual prize has always aroused a great deal of interest, 
and the Directors of the London School of Journalism wish to 
remind those who are contemplating enrolment that the compe- 
tition is confined to new students of the School. Those enrolling 
on or before March 3lst, 1928, are eligible to compete for the 
prize. Manuscripts sent in before June 30th are accepted as 
entries, 

Full particulars of this and other special prizes awarded 
annually to new members are given in the School’s Prospectus, 
which may be obtained free of charge on application to 


The Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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that his reputation is national . . . The story of Mary,” 
he continues, “ teaches a good many things, including the 
fact that persons who cry that the youth of this day is marry- 
ing in haste don’t know what they are talking about. Also 
that the conspiracy of silence is not working. Sex is simply 
a biological fact. It is as much so as the appetite for food. 
Like the appetite for food, it is neither legal nor illegal, moral 
nerimmoral. Sex hunger, like food hunger, should be governed 
and controlled not by legal fiat and moral compulsion, but 
by the wisdom, commonsense, self-control and good taste 
of the individual.” Thus Judge Lindsey. He believes in 
marriage, but he admits that it should mean the love of one 
man for one woman in a harmony of companionship-—** if 
| may speak personally, as perfect as that which I have always 
had with my own wi‘:.” 

The Marys whom he has had to deal with in his Juvenile 
Court of Denver are engaged in altering our defective marriage 
code for their own protection. They realize, according to 
the Judge, that the marriage contract as it stands to-day 
is a thing quite as likely to enslave or destroy them as 
to protect. They are not rejecting marriage, but they 
have a clear intention to look out for their own safety, 
and they Hence the 
(ompanionate Marriage of which we hear so much in the 
United States. 

The sex instinct is the most violent that the human race 
knows. It has limitless potentialities for good and evil, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the situation with which 


refuse to be anybody's property. 


we are confronted, as regards the relationship between the 
sexes, is new and entirely unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Contraceptives have emancipated women from the 
penalties which have been theirs throughout the ages. How 
will they use this new-found freedom? Is it a curse or a 
blessing ? Into the consideration of such questions we must 
be careful to import as little prejudice and emotion as possible. 
But we certainly cannot solve the matter by shutting our 
eyes to the facts. “ Something is going to happen to the 


Marriage Code,” says Judge Lindsey. *‘ I see no escape from 


Elizabeth’s 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Milton Waldinan. (Golden Hind Series. 
Lane. Illustrated. 12s. 6d.) 

Or the roll of famous men whom Oriel College can boast, 
it will be generally acknowledged that two names stand at the 
top of all: those of Sir Walter Raleigh and Cecil Rhodes, 
from the chequered and adventurous career of both of whom 
certain extraordinary resemblances emerge. As Rhodes, 
while an undergraduate, would run off to South Africa to 
engineer soine daring deal in diamonds or gold, so Raleigh, 
with his name still on the books of the College, would flavour 
the monotony of academic routine by taking a hand in the 
Huguenot Wars. Both men were greedy of wealth and 
attained it early, but wealth for power’s sake and not for its 
ywn, and each used that power in the realization of those 
lofty plans which their far-reaching vision had conceived 
doers and dreamers both. Rhodes’s imagination contemplated 
that broad band of red which now stretches between Cape 
Point and the Nile, and so Raleigh, * the first Englishman to 
set to work practically to colonize America,” despite apparent 
failure, could say of Virginia (which he never saw), * I shall 
yet live to see it an English nation,” and all through his career 
of fine achievement and as bitter disappointment * he held 
most tenaciously to the conception of England’s heritage in 
the New World.” 

Nor is the resemblance of the two men in personal qualities 
less striking. 
perhaps to outward view) knew no scruple of means in the 


These two steely personalities (seliish egoists 
attainment of a desired end; each was characterized by an 
impatient quickness of intellect and an arrogantly overbearing 
manner; and though it may be questioned whether cither 
had a sincere love for his fellow-menr, yet both Raleigh and 
Rhodes were certainly loved by their immediate followers. 

But that Raleigh's world should have hated him while 
he was riding on the high tide of prosperity was natural 
enough, for he was (like the late Lord Curzon) one of those 
very superior persons who are always right, and (said a 


this conclusion, nor do I see any reason to believe, as many 
do, that such a prospect sounds the doom of human society.” 
We agree with that, at any rate. It is preposterous to suppose 
that any knowledge, however dangerous, can wreck us if we 
face the fucts with faith and courage. 

There is as much irresponsibility in a rigorous and hide- 
bound marriage code as there is in a more flexible system. 
Human beings cannot live without freedom. “If we can't 
take a chance on the ability of the human race to survive 
under conditions of freedom and to accept the responsibilities 
of living with no other restraints than the voluntary ones 
that come from within, as the fruit of an educated preference, 
then we had better shut up shop and move to another planct.” 
Here we cannot go the whole way with the author, but his 
opinions should be read and marked : indeed, this is one of 
the most remarkable contributions that have been made in 
recent years to the social thought of our time. It is inspired 
by a spirit of mercy, a discerning psychology. and an immense 
humanity. How far do the conditions in America correspond 
to those of England ? Judge Lindsey saysthat between 40 and 
50 per cent. of all boys of high-school age have had sex expe- 
rience. That surely is not true of England. Let us not be 
puffed up, however. 

The suicides, the wrecked lives, the unwanted children 
which the records of any police court will show prove most 
clearly the need for such a study as Judge Lindsey has made. 
Are we satisfied with our present coercions and restraints ? 
Are they working for better health and better morals ? We 
gravely doubt it. There are abysses of lawless possibilities 
and unguessable heights of heroism in every man and woman. 
The whole book is a plea for tolerance and Christian gentleness 
and, above all, for common sense in dealing with sexual 
offences. To summarize our own views on such an immense 
subject would be impossible within the limits of a review. 
We shall have said enough in stating that while Judge Lindsey's 
theories are open to question, his practice as a magistrate i 
excellent. and his book one that every adult on these islands 
should think over, without prejudice or passion, 


Last Paladin 


contemporary) “ his pride is intolerable, without regard for 
any.” He was, as the author says, ‘*a genius divorced 
from tact,” and moreover one who on too many occasions 
throughout his life strove to shape himself in accordance 
with “the artist's instinct for the right attitude “— two 
qualities which will always arouse the world’s dislike. Finally, 
to complete the parallel between the Elizabethan and the 
Victorian, whose lives were spent alike in raids, in explorations, 
and in disinterested services to learning, both were averse 
to women and had very little to do with them. 

The Jast statement, so far as Raleigh is concerned. will, 
of course, provoke challenge in view of his relations with 
Klizabeth. But Mr. Waldman, in his admirable analysis of 
Raleigh's personality, has hardly a remark to spare for these. 
That the young man— good-looking, plausible tongued, and 
always well dresssed (well dressed even at the bitter end) 
was Elizabeth's favourite is of course admitted, but it is per- 
missible to doubt whether, on Raleigh’s side at all events, 
any strong clement of sexuality entered into their relations. 
Raleigh, it would almost seem, was lightly sexed, and the 
Imperial and elderly virago liked merely to play round the 
edges of a sensuality which her favourite hardly felt at all. 
’assion he kept as a rhetorical exercise to be worked off in 
His highly 


self-conscious personality was, of course, flattered by the 


poetry in the convention which poetry demanded. 


royal attentions (which incidentally meant money and lands, 
and place and power), and his actor's instinct, never lost 
even on the closing day of his life, impelled him to play up 
to them, but passion entered very little into the matter, if 
at all. It may here be remarked that Mr. Waldman bids us 
say a final good-bye to the cloak-and-puddle story, and observes 
too that Raleigh’s 1585 Virginia expedition couid hardly 
have brought the potato into England, since it was not intro- 
duced into North America till 1719. However, he allows us 
to accept Raleigh as the first introducer of tobacco, which, 
next century (and since), was to constitute a principal source 
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HOW SHAKESPEARE “ PURGED ” 
JONSON. A Problem Solved. By artuur 
GRAY. Demy 8vo, boards. 2s. net (postage 
3d.). The author estimates the part played by 
Shakespeare in the Poetomachia, and solves 


the problem of the “scourge” administered 
to Jonson, 





Shortly. 

THROUGH THE APENNINES AND 
THE LANDS OF THE ABRUZZI. 
Descriptions of peasant life and customs in 
pictures and words. Written and illustrated 
by ESTELLA CANZIANI. Royal 8vyo, cloth. 
Probably 25s. net 5 nina Is.). 


LVHISTOIRE DU SEIGNEUR DE 
BAYART. Le Chevalier sans Paour et 
sans Reprouche. By LE LOYAL SERVITEUR. 
With an introduction by Prof. 0. H. Prior. 
Demy 8vo, sewed. 7s. 6d. net. (postage 6d.). 
The only edition of this famous book now 
available. 

FRE oe FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
By C. BATEMAN. Cr, 8vo, cloth. Probably 
5s. net. Intended for the year before School 
Certificate. (Shortly) 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
THROUGH QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. By um. £. patmer and F. G. 
BLANDFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 
(postage 4d.). Invaluable for teaching and 
for correcting pronunciation. (Ready) 


A SPANISH READER. An interpreta- 
tion of Spanish life and character through 
texts carefully selected by G. wacker. Illus. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net (postage 4d.) (Ready) 





TILE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM. 
By T. G. PLATTEN. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net; 
sewed, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). Lectures on 
Christian history specially arranged for schools 
and classes. (Ready) 





Shortly. 
PRACTICAL SEROLOGY. By turer 


ViGANO. Translated by E. M. HEFFER and 
edited by c. GL. worr. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth. Probably 12s. 6d. net. From the 
latest Italian edition. 
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Novels 7/6 net 


, CRUSADE 
Donn Byrne 


Author of ‘‘ Brother Saul,” ‘* Hangman’s House,” &c. 


The “ Spectator” says : “ Crusade is bright with his rare historic 
magic and sweet with his siren harping on lyric words. Mr. Byrne 
does not write historical novels: by some occult conjuration he 
recalls the splendour of the past and proves it deathless by living 


LEEWAY 
Horace Shipp 


@ The “ English Review” says: ‘“ This is a first novel of real dis- 
tinction. Mr. Shipp is a practiced craft.man in words and 
manages his narratue and dialogue like an old hand. He :ees his 
London background with the discerning eye of an artist and con 
trasts his types effectively.” 


AT THE HOUSE OF 
DREE 


‘ o 
Gordon Gardiner 
Second large impression. 

@ “ Daily Mail” say: : ** A remarkable norel. Exciting as a story 
and subtle as a piece of pychology. Mr Gardiney writes well 
The atmo-phere is absolutely charged with tension.” 

Nottingham Guardian” says “A very { —_ tory. Mr. 


Gardiner is to be con gratulated on a well-writts *n, intriguing ana 


thoroughly exciting * thriller.’ ”’ 


HIGH HAZARD 


Robert Watson 


Author of ** Gordon of the Lost Lagoon,” &c. 


** Dundee Courier" says: ** Immense force of drama, extravagant 


aa centriving thrills.” 


DEPARTING WINGS 
Faith Baldwin 


Author of ** Three Women,” dc. 


— @ An arresting study of pure virile passion, culminating in wedlock 


and then suffering the deterivration ineritatle protably in all but 
one in @ mulion Cases. 


THE RED VEIL 


AHistory of Modern Mayfair 
H. St. John Cooper 


Author of ** Sunny Ducrow.” 


@, Lore, mystery and heroism are all woven ckilfully into a story which 
will live in the memory of those who delight in being thrilled in 
spile of themselves. 


THE WINDS OF 


CHANCE 
Silas K. Hocking 


3 6 net. 
@.“* Norwich Mercury" says A novel of a most entertaining 
character ; a gripping tale ‘that cannot fail to gire pleasure to 
every reader.’ 


BEHIND THE BRASS 


PLATE 
Dr. A. T. Schofield 


I 5/- net 

* Dr. Se hofielil has the knack of telling 
a story, and what is more pa. many good ones to tell.” 
** Daily Sketch”’ says: *** Behind the Brass Plate’ is a rich 
collection of real life stories from a first-class raconteur and not an 
autoliography.” 


MEMORIES OF 


BOOKS AND PLACES 


J. A. Hammerton 
12.6 net. 

With Seventeen Illustrations by HESKETH HUBBARD 
The “* Morning Post"’: “ Mr. Hammerton shows himself in this 
captivating book of reminiscences a true essayist. I am in cordial 
agreement with most of his literary predilections, and even when they 
seem prejudices can admire the vigour with which he enforces 
his point of view.”’ 
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of national revenue and to justify Elizabeth's quip that * she 
had heard of many who had turned gold into smoke, but that 
Raleigh was the first who had turned smoke into gold.” 

But it is time to say something explicit of the book which 
has prompted the foregoing remarks. Mr. Waldman’s analysis 
of Raleigh’s character is one which commends itself to common 
sense, not biassed to preach on any special text. Particularly 
acute are his remarks on the dualism of the man who was 
“during most of his life both a Puritan and a Pagan”; a 
Puritan who discerned the vanity of all human gesture (how 
apparent is this in his poetry !), and a Pagan who sought for 
plastic perfection in his own beautiful gestures. With his 
hero, Mr. Waldman is discriminating, and by no means wholly 
Jaudatory ; he shows, for instance, how expediency both 
before God and man was the corner-stone of Raleigh’s moral 
philosophy, and depicts him at times as playing a sordid enough 
part among the sordid crew which surrounded him—the 





slimy liar and double-dealer James, the cold-blooded 
and intriguing Cecil, and that disgrace to the English Bench, 
the ex-highwayman Lord Chief Justice Popham. But out of 
it all emerges a great man 
and the last of Elizabeth's paladins, the greatest naval strate- 
gist (bar one) of his age, whom his friend Spenser greeted as 
“The Shepherd of the Ocean,” a man great with the forward 
gaze of an empire-builder. Not one to be belittled as he has 
been by nineteenth-century writers as a charlatan, a pirate, 
and a failure, though the end was Tower Hill on a dreary 
October morning. Let us go back again for a moment to 
Rhodes. Once in Matabeleland, as Rhodes stood musing 
before the grave of that ruthless despot, Moselekatse, he said, 
** Here lies a man who must have possessed a great vision, a 
man of imagination and brains, but for such a type there is 
never any peace.” It was true of himself, it was true also 
of Raleigh. M. J.C. M. 


a great writer, a great captain 


The Zionist Problem 


By the Rt. Hon. Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
(Labour Publishing Company. 4s. €d.) 


By Ben Eliezer. 


The Seventh Dominion. 
D.S.0., M.P. 

Letters of a Jewish Father to his Son. 
Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


(John 


CoLoNEL WepGwoop belongs nowadays to the Labour Party, 
but he is in no wise a typical Labour member. He not only 
believes in the British Empire ; he actually desires to add 
to it, by converting the mandated territory of Palestine 
into a “ Seventh Dominion.” 

In the racy little book to which he gives this title he 
discusses the present state of the Zionist experiment and 
trounces the British Government for not doing more for the 
Jewish National Home. We heartily sympathize with the 
Zionists ; they have done more for Palestine in ten years 
than the Turks or Arabs did in a thousand. There is no 
more wonderful chapter in modern history than the story 
of the voluntary efforts by which Jews have raised millions 
of money for Palestine and enabled colony after colony of 
Jewish immigrants to arise and prosper in regions that have 
long lain desolate. Nevertheless we recognize that the 
Mandatory Power has a duty towards the Arab population 
as well as to the incoming Jews, and that the Mandates 
Committee of the League of Nations would be entitled to 
remonstrate if the British Government were not careful to 
fulfil the double obligation, which Colonel Wedgwood, in 
his usual light-hearted way, is inclined to ignore. When, 
moreover, he indicates various measures that might be taken 
to expedite the regeneration of Palestine, regardless of expense, 
he reminds us of his Labour colleague who, in a recent 
enthusiastic book on British East Africa, demanded instant 
improvements which would cost many millions, to come 
from the British tax-payer. There is no one so reckless in 
spending the nation’s money as your Labour politician. 
And, unfortunately, the readers who do not know that this 
is only “ pretty Fanny's way “—that Colonel Wedgwood 
is pitching his case rather high in order to attract attention 
and docs not mean half that he says—may be prejudiced 
against the Zionists by his very indiscreet advocacy of their 
case. 


Too Much 


Plays edited by 


The Complete Works of Sir John Vanbrugh. 
(Nonesuch 


Bonamy Dobrée. Letters by Geoffrey Webb. 
Press. 4 vols. £3 3s.) 
Cuartes Lams excused the brutality and the high-spirited 
viciousness of Restoration drama on the score that no one 
could take them for a mirror of life. 
action was artificial, no reader or theatre-goer could draw 
from it examples to apply to his own conduct. 

This is a queer piece of pleading, and doubly false. In 
the first place, anyone who reads Restoration drama and 
the world of men with a seeing eye will observe that these 
dramatists were not so remote from life as Lamb pretends. 
There have always been ranks of society in which attitudes 
were struck very similar to the attitudes of Congreve’s, 


As the whole realm of 


We should be very sorry, for instance, to think that thera 
is “ growing alienation between the Jews and the British 
administration in Palestine.” So far as we know, the Colonial 
Office, the High Commissioner, and the leading officials are 
on the best of terms with the Zionist Organization, as well 
as with the more intelligent Arabs. Moreover, British public 
opinion, with few exceptions, is now much more favourable 
to the Zionists than it used to be. 
as colonists, and as a nation we ure always ready to acknow- 
ledge facts. Still, Colonel Wedewood's 
value of Jewish friendship to the British Empire does not 


The Jews have made good 
insistence on the 
n expressed somewhat 


little or 


meets 


come amiss, although it might have be« 
differently. 
nothing of the detestable anti-Semiiism that one 


The English-speaking countries know 
everywhere on the Continent ; and this is one reason why 
the relations between Great Britain and America have greatly 
improved of late years. 

Apart froin his controversial chapters. od 
has much that is interesting to say about Cyprus and ‘Trans- 
Jordania, about the Jewish settlements 
auspices in the Crimea, and about the very remarkable progress 
made in Macedonia by the Asiatic Greeks who have 
settled there. 

Colonel Wedgwood puts the case for Zionism in his own 
way :— 

** Zionism is 
seeks to do for the 
and corporate self-resp. 
Much the same view of Zionism is expressed by an able South 
African Jew, in the essays reprinted from the Zionist Record 
of Johannesburg which Mr. Murray * Ben 
Eliezer’ is mainly concerned with modern Jewish literature, 


Colonel Wi lowe 


under Bolshevik 


been 


now doing for the l 
British working : reating seif-contidence 


now publishes. 


which is curiously interesting to a Christian reader because 
it is cosmopolitan and international to a degree untouched 
by any other literature whatever. But in his introductory 
chapters he touches on the larger questions, ** Why shall we 
and ** What is Judaism ?” and insists that 
has a real value for the world 


remain Jews ?”’ 
Zionism—Judaism at its best 
as a whole, since it is based on noble ideals. 


Restoration 


Wycherley’s, and Vanbrugh’s characters. 
to be found men and women of an hysterical, bright libertinism. 
They are pleasanter to read of than to meet. It is always 
hard for us to body out our imaginations into life: deceived 
and deceiving husbands and dissipated daughters are more 
comic to the fancy than to the feelings. But Restoration 
dramatists are not especially unreal in their descriptions of 
vice ; they are much more unreal in their sentiment of virtue. 

In the second place, Lamb has fundamentally misconceived 
the aims of drama. People are not encouraged to imitate 
the characters of a play because it is lifelike ; they are not 
discouraged from imitating them because it is fanciful. The 
artistic effect of a play does not depend on the morality of 
the characters but on the morality of the action. Its influence 


There are always 
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Some Spring 





The Memoirs of Queen Hortense 
Edited by PRINCE. NAPOLEON and JEAN HANOTEAU. 


The valuable historical memoirs of (Jueen Hortense, the step- 
daughter and sister-in-law of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Large Demy 8vo. Two Vols. 42s. net 


Genghis Khan : Emperor of all Men 
by HAROLD LAMB. 


The only authentic biography in English of the greatest con- 
queror the world has ever known, and of whom Napoleon said: 
** Genghis was more fortunate than I.” 


Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Three Journeys 
by VISCOUNTESS CAVE, author of “Memoirs of Old 
Richmond.” With Forewords by the Lord Chancellor, H.H. the 
Aga Khan and Sir Rennell Rodd. 


A glowing record of three official travels in East Africa, South 
Airica, the United States and Canada. 


Jilustrated, Demy 8Bvo. 15s. net 


Correspondence of Catherine the Great 
when Grand Duchess 
with Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams and Count Poniatowski. 
Edited and translated from the original Moscow edition in French 
and Russian by the EARL OF ILCHESTER and MRS. 
LANGFORD-BROOKE. 


A collection of letters which throw great light on intrigue at the 
Kussian Court in the fateful year of 1756. 


Frontispiece, Large Demy 8vo. 21s. net 
Selected Poems 
by SIR WILLIAM WATSON. 


A collection of this great poet’s verse, selected by himself as his 
best wark, containing over 200 items, and with an entirely new 
Introductory Ode. The book also contains the poet’s own 
valuable notes on the genesis of some of the poems. 

Portrait Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


Anatole France Abroad 
by JEAN JACQUES BROUSSON, author of “ Anatole France 
Himself.” 
A collection of wit, epigram and action garnered on the great 
writer's lecturin g tour in South America. The book is particu- 
Ja tly interesting for the information it gives about the mysterious 
adame ”’ who re layed so large a part in France’s life. 


Frontispiece, Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Travel and Sport in Many Lands 


by MAJOR P. M. STEWART, author of “ Round the World 
with Rod and Rifle.” 

Full of vivid and varied interest, this book will delight all 

yrtsmen and lovers of travel. It tells of big game hunting 


a fishing it <p Aiberta, British Columbia, the Cassiar, 
Africa, New Ze land and Java. 


Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 21s. net 
The Tragedy of Trianon: Hungary’s Appeal 


to Humanity. 
by SIR ROBERT DONALD, C.B.E., LL.D., author of "A 
Danger Spot in Europe.” Introduction by LORD 
RO’ Tt IERME RE. 


striking exposure of IIungary’s treatment by the Treaty of 
ts ianon, and a plea for the revi ion af the terms of that treaty 
before H iry’s resentment leads to another war. 


Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 5s. net 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


The Unburied Dead 2nd Impression. 
by STEPHEN McKENNA, author of “ The Oldest God,” etc. 


66 se McKenna, practised as he is, has never painted a more 
subt > portrait of a woman than this of Doris , oF a more affecting 
aa Punch. 


A Marriage 
by ADELAIDE. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, author of “ Tomek 
the Sculptor,” etc. 
A study of profound love, the love which, like the peace it brings, 
passeth all understanding. 


The Plough 
by NAOMI JACOB, author of “ Jacob Ussher,” etc. 


The effect on Patrick Eltham of four women, a seductive actress, 
a course, married woman, a “ flapper,” and the “ one” woman. 


Congai 
by HARRY HERVEY, author of “ The Cay Sarong,” ete. 
f pay. of the relations between white and coloured in French 
ndo-China. 


The Sardonic Smile 
Based on the Life of Heinrich Heine 
by LUDWIC DIEHL. 


Heine’s life contained a love story of surpassing beauty and 
interest which inspired many of his poems, 





























J.M. _DENT & SONS - 


Ready next Friday 


A HISTORY OF 
WOOD-ENGRAVING 


By DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS. With an 

Introduction by Campbell Dodgson, a biblio- 

graphy, and over 120 reproductions of woodcuts 

from Durer to Gordon Craig. Crown 4to. 
425. met. Prospectus poft free. 


MINIATURES & 
SILHOUETTES 


By MAX VON BOEHN. Translated by E. K 

Walker. In tracing the history of these arts 

the author holds a mirror to the changes cf 

Society. With 4o illustrations in colour and 

about 200 in monochrome. Square demy 8vo. 
15s. net. Prospectus post free. 


IN QUEST OF 
THE WESTERN OCEAN 


By NELLIS CROUSE. An historical narrative 
of the work of explorers in their efforts to find 
the mysterious sea passage to the Far East. 
Folding maps in collotype. Demy 8vo. 255. met. 


® The © 
FDUCHY ® 
EDITION OF THE 
TALES &ROMANCES 
OF SIR ARTHUR 


QUILLER:-COUCH 
30 Vol s. 3s6dneteach 


FIRST FOUR VOLS: NOW READY 
“ A wealth of fun and tenderness, romantic 
feeling and good writing.”—J. B. 
PRIESTLEY in the Daily News. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK 
THE ASTONISHING HISTORY 
OF TROY TOWN 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES 
THE SPLENDID SPUR 


Prospectus Post Free. 

















A New Novel by Leslie Reid 
TREVY THE RIVER 


An original and idealistic story of the West 
Country which will at once charm and surprise 
the admirers of Mr. Reid’s earlier ites The 
Rector of Maliseet and aan 5. Gd. net. 


BEDFORD STREE IT I’ LONDON Ww C.2 
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should be seen more in the emotions it stirs and releases 


A dramatist should 
If a man shoots 


than in the insinuations it leaves behind. 
be wary on this point ; but within reason. 
himself after seeing a suicide on the films, it is not in the 
least degree fair to blame the film because it suggested suicide 
to him. It may, perhaps, be blamed if it left behind an 
insinuation of violence and a praise of violence ; if the incidents 
of the action were not co-ordinated, were not made integral 
and organic in the whole representation. 

The plain truth is that there is no excuse, aesthetic or 
moral, for the viciousness of Restoration drama. The root 
of its stupidity is precisely in its leck of artistic integrity. 
they pander 


Vice is a colour to Restoration plays : to surface 
excitements ; there is no co-ordination in a general dramatic 
effect. The whole temper and outiook of these dramatists 
is meretricious; they designed to ingratiate themselves 
with their audiences by making indecency the tone of their 
works, and they fall, therefore, into the same aesthetic 


| didactic writers who cannot 





blasphemy as the disingenuous at 
forbear expressions of nobility and virtue in the detail and 





incident of their writings. 

The intellectual fashion of our time is very favourable to 
this blasphemy of colour and insinuation. Indeed, we secm 
to have settled down to a despair in the whole territory of 
art; as if it became impossible to conceive a work of art 
as an act, to be judged only in the completeness of its eifect. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, if the period of literary 
history to which we are continually turned back is the 
Restoration. Magnificent editions of all the Restoration 
dramatists are published, one after another. Biographies 
are poured out. There is no period which is being examined 
with such devoted research, with such method and exactness. 


Because of this disproportion, it would come as an omen of 


joy if research were slackened here, and increased elsewhere. 


There is an enchanting wit, an ingenuity and freshness of 


speech, in these plays which cannot be matched in the rest 


Lyrics and 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics. Edited by Norman Ault. 
(Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d.) 

The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes. 
Graves. (Benn.  64.). 

Slumber Songs and Carols. By Sir Harok 
Allan. 2s. Gd.) 


Edited by Robert 


| Boulton. (Philip 
Tue making of any good anthology of a poctie period, if the 
volume is to be representative and not a mere hotch-potch of 
personal prejudices, is a task requiring, to say the least, 
patience and the faculty of critical selection : in his Elizabethan 
Lyrics Mr. Norman Ault, adding research to these qualities, 
proved himself to be as nearly perfect an anthologist as one 
could wish for—his choice or omission was never meaningless, 
whether one agreed or not 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics shows the same skill in sifting the 


and the result was a valuable book. 


gold from the dross, and is admirably arranged : but beyond 
this it contains no less than thirty-three poems never before 
printed, and its value is thus considerably greater than that 
of any anthology it would be possible to make. 

The new poems are none of them outstanding—there was 
no other Herrick then: but every lover of that rich period 
surely the richest in pure lyrical beauty that the world has 
ever known, iv cay language— must be grateful to Mr. Ault 
for having brought them, such as they are, to light. The 
mystery of the Duke of Neweastle, whom his wife called 
“the best Lyrick and Dramatick Poet of the Age,” but whose 
verse was hitherto quite unknown, has been solved by the 
discovery of a little book of lyrics written by him: and one 
of his poems at least, beginning * Your milk-white Maiden 
Gown,” is quite deiicious. Of the cther seventeenth-century 
lyrics, some anonymous, printed here for the first time, we 
like as well as any * To Chloris,” 
John Cobbes. Here is the first verse :— 

“ Fairer than the rosy east, 
Sweeter than the phoenix’ nest, 


by one of the “ lost *’ poets, 


Lovelier than the starry sky, 
Milder than heaven's lesser eye, 
Gentler than the silver dove 


” 


Why should I then fear to love ? 
Mr. Ault has had access to so many original MSS., and is such 


of our literature. But the pleasure of wit is bought at too dear 
a price if at the same time we suffer a disproportionate 
infiltration of levity and gracelessness. 

Vanbrugh was * honest-hearted ” 


he had more frankness 
and more spirit than most of his contemporaries. It is 
impossible not to be impressed by the way in which he threw 
off his works, as if with one hand. His confidence extended 
far: for he was architect as well as playwright, and he seems 


to have had no need for a grinding 


appre ntice ship to ¢ ithe r 
snificence in him, and 


there was, naturally enough, an 


profession. There was a flair for ma 
for “‘shock effects” : 


impatience of domestic detail and homoge neity. 

And this is not to say that he was a mere amateur: fon 
if there is one thing which comes out clearly in Mr. Webb's 
collection of Vanbrugh’s letters it is that his courage and 


tenacity in holding his own against difliculties was unusually 


great. His hardest task was the building of Blenheim Palace : 
it was almost too much to ask any man to contend against 
that demon of energctice spite and meanness. the Duchess of 


Marlborough. But Vanbrugh went forward with his work, 
unquenched and constant; and even in the personal batth 
between himself and Sarah he scored 
victory. 

The most valuable part of the Nonesuch edition is Mr. 
Webb's criticism of Vanbrugh’s architecture. ] 


with engravings of all Vanbrugh’s more important works ; 


now and then a notable 


and these should of themselves suflice to rescue bim from a 
good deal of the careless depreciation he has suffered. Mr. 
Webb himself is exhaustive in his treatrnent and balanced 
in his judgments. 

Professor Bonamy Dobrée has had a less original task to 
perform ;: 
The whole edition is exemplary ; not overloaded with notes 


he has written Vanbrugh’s life and edited the ] lays. 


and appendices, but as complete as a reasonable man 
could wish, 
ALAN PoRrvTer,. 


Lullabies 


an authority on his subject, that we should not like to become 


involved in an argument with him : but we have one criticism 
to make. 
neath this sable hearse,” 
neath this marble hearse.” 

Mr. Robert Graves, in his preface to The Less Familiar 
Nursery Rhymes, savs that the best of 


Surely it was unnecessary to alter the line, ** Under- 


so well known as it is, to ** Under- 





nearer to poetry than the greater part of 


Enslish Vers 


of greatest individuaiity since (for one reason) their * 
1 


, and asserts that children recognize the 


pocms 


natural 


‘ 


sense of rhvthm has net been destroyed by the metronome of 


school-room prosody.” n contrast with the patronizing 
absurdities with which verse of the ** nursery rhyine ™ sort is 
frequently —if only by suggestion in the illustrations -intro- 


duced, these remarks are most refreshing. Mr. Graves was 


certainly the right editor for this anthology. One or two of the 
rhymes are new to the present reviewer, although doubtless 
many readers have childhood memories of this one: 
“When the rain raineth 
And the Goose winketh, 
Little wotteth the ¢ ling 
What the goose thinketh.” 


You might turn over quite a number of pages in the Oxford 
Book of English Verse without finding a poem as original as 
that. The same may be said for some of Sir Harold Boulton’s 
songs. Most of them, perhaps, were written with the idea 
of a musical setting in mind—usually fatal to the peet—-but 
Sir Harold has the rare gift of writing with such simplicity that 
his lullabies are poems as weli as songs. Here is part of 
one of his merrier pieces, ** The Witches’ Lullaby *’ :— 

‘* May it never sleep a winl 
May it bawl in vain for drink 
May its mother never rest, 
May the cat sit on its chest. 
Rockabout baby, until you upset, 
Knockabout booby, I'll break you in two. 
Slobberv, bobbery, mn body's et 


Fol de rol fiddlest 


It is charming nonsense, 





eks, hullabs 
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American ‘“‘ Imperialism og 


American Policy in Nicaragua. 
(Scribners. 6s.) 

History of American Foreign Relations. 
Sears. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Stimson. 


By Henry L. 


By Professor L. M. 


Mr. Henry L. Stimson’s book on American policy in 
Nicaragua is pertinent to the present controversy about 
American ‘* Imperialism.’ It is almost frankly an ex-parte 
statement, as President Coolidge invited Mr. Stimson to go as 
his personal representative to Nicaragua in order to inquire 
into the situation and to present the case for the State Depart- 
ment to the American people. Mr. Stimson’s name is well 
known in Britain, for he was Secretary of War under President 
Taft and he has just been appointed Governor-General to the 
Philippines. 

Any British reader of Mr. Stimson’s book might well feel 
that he was reading a history of his own country’s foreign 
policy over again. Statements about the sincerity of American 
aims in Nicaragua and about the temporary nature of any 
occupation by American marines remind us of what has been 
said over and over again by successive British Governments 
about Egypt and other lands where Britain has been more or 
less compelled to intervene. We always meant to leave the 
occupied country when it was peaceful enough, or when we 
had trained the inhabitants sufficiently to govern themselves 
and to guarantee sccurity for the lives and property of 
foreigners ; yet year succeeded year and it was generally 
impossible to fulfil the promise. All the time Britain has 
suffered from the asperity and the persistence of foreign 
criticism which assumed that our policy was both rapacious 
and hypocritical. Sometimes there was truth in what was 
said about us, but just as often—indeed more often—there 
was complete misunderstanding of our policy or merely a flat 
disbelief in our honesty, whether the subject of dispute was 
Egypt or India, Persia or China. 

We who have suffered in this way understand how easy it 
is to be misunderstood. Englishmen ought to be the last to 
accuse the United States of a merely acquisitive policy. The 
truth is that the United States is caught up in the web of 
circumstance, means well and feels that she has obligations 
to other nationals than her own. The net result, however, is 
that she—a great and strong country—seems to be oppressing 
a weak and small country. 

But let us come to the particular case in point. Mr. Stimson 
points out that in Nicaragua the party in power has the 
power to manage the elections so thoroughly that it can 
ensure an indefinite term of life for itself. The only way—the 
oniy Nicaraguan way—to bring about a change of Government 
isa revolution. The first force of American marines introduced 
into the country was only a hundred strong, and Mr. Stimson 
dwells on the numerical innocence of that force. But, of 
course, it was regarded as an indication of the vast American 
strength in the background that might yet be exerted. In 
1912 the Conservative Government in Nicaragua was really 
kept in power by 2,000 American marines who fought against 
the Liberals and killed many of them. No doubt the United 
States had very good reason for supporting the Conservatives-—— 
who promised to discharge all the obligations due to the 
United States. In the succeeding years the United States 
has been quite unable to depart from her policy of supporting 
the Conservatives ; she has kept them in power even when 
the Liberals seemed to be in a vast majority. 

The Conservative President, Diaz, was succeeded by the 
Conservative President, Chamorro, and it was with President 
Chamorro that the United States made a Treaty securing the 
site for a new canal, The United States also received the right 
to fortify Fonseca Bay and some of the islands. Two of the ether 
Central American Republics, Honduras and Salvador, objected 
that Fonseca Bay formed part of their coasts. The objection 
came before Central American judges, who upheld the appeal, 
but as both the United States and Nicaragua refused to be 
moved by the decision nothing more was heard of it. Mr. 
Stimson appears to have forgotten all this. He points out how 
earnestly American have tried to secure 
impartiality at the elections; and we can well believe that 
Liberals as well as Conservatives might be happy with an 


representatives 


electoral system which would. eliminate revolution as the only 
means of getting rid of the party in power. He shows how in 
1924 at a supervised election a Coalition Government was 
returned under President Solorzano. The withdrawing of the 
marines during President Solorzano’s rule was a proof of 
American good faith. 
disastrous, 
tion and returned to power. Since then the United States has 
supported Chamorro, and yet again Diaz, but declares that 
ns a real 


The result of withdrawal, however, was 


The Conservative Chamorro instigated a revolu- 


she is doing her best to make the forthcoming electi 
mirror of popular feeling. 

What is unexplained is that when the Liberal Dr. Sacasa 
tried to expel the usurper Chamorro the United State 
It is easy to suggest 

were supported by 


5 CAME 
down heavily on the Conservative side. 
adequate reasons for this. The Libera! 

Mexico, and the Conservatives, as we pointed out some weeks 
ago, were inextricably allied with American financiers. The 
Liberals were trying to raise foreign money in Europe. ‘The 
final reasons, however, why American supervision in Nica- 
ragua is applied persistently are that the United States cannot 
aiford to have political chaos in the Canal zone, and that the 
Monroe Doctrine makes her responsible for Central America, 
She cannot warn off the rest of the world and then allow any 
Latin Republic to relapse into irresponsibility. When the 
State Department organizes a Nicaraguan Constabulary under 
American officers and talks about an American “zone of 
interest’? in Nicaragua these overwhelming reasons are 
admitted. Of course the United States desires to withdraw 
“when possible.’ But given the conditions to be satisfied, 
when will a withdrawal be possible ? 

Professor L. M. 
is important and excellently written. 
reproach. While writing strictly as an American, he never 
fails to be fair to Britain. It is a pleasure to welcome such a 
book, for every sensible person admits that patriotism which 
is based on untruthful partisanship is not for honest men. We 
have written at much greater length about Mr. Stimson’s book 


Sears’s book on American foreign relations 
lis temper is beyond 
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because it is politically opportune, but it must not be supposed 
that it ranks in merit with the book of Professor Sears, which 
will be found most useful for reference and is likely to endure. 


“Pitcher” and Posterity 


The Works of Arthur Binstead (The Pitcher). 
by J. B. Booth. Two vols. (Werner Laurie. 


With a Foreword 
7s. €d. each.) 


” 


Tus collected edition of “ Pitcher’s” stories is welcome. 
For, despite the fact (as we learn from the wrapper) that 
Lord Rosebery called Binstead “a modern Thucydides,” 
and Mr. E. V. Lucas * pronounced Pitcher in Paradise the 
most authentic guide to the Bohemia of the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties that we have,’ and declared that it would endure, 
very few people in the present writer's experience seem actu- 
ally to possess any of the books as they were separately 
published. 

For Gals’ Gossip or A Pink °Un and a Pelican one hunted 
laboriously through the dust of second-hand bookshops, 
and when one did find them somebody borrowed them and 
never gave them back. Whether they were actually out of 
print or not is immaterial. But the truth is “ Pitchers” 
tales were in danger of lapsing into obscurity simply because 
the younger generation had not heard of their existence. 

* Pitcher” wrote for The Sporting Times week by 
week, and he had to * make it lively.” This doesn’t sound 
like a recipe for the preparation of enduring literature. He 
worked often in a hurry, he used a great deal of slang, and he 
was, to say the least, sophisticated : but he was not, on the 
other hand, a mere retailer of amusing gossip from the bars 
and lounges where sporting gentlemen forgathered. He 
was a keen observer of life, a born storyteller, and undoubtedly 
a first-class humorist. Some of his incidental descriptions— 
of faces, women’s hats, interiors of saloons and so on—are 
superb. And although the language employed is not always 
to be readily understood nowadays when the peculiar Victorian 
world, symbolized by a curved top-hat and a buttonhole, 
out of which it grew, has vanished, to find the equal of such 
character-sketches and dialogues as “* Pitcher’? was in the 
habit of scribbling off at the last moment for press one 
must go to the acknowledged writers of great literature, 
This is the astonishing truth. In his interpretation of the 
old Pink ’Un world, Binstead was a genius. 


To those who have never read any of these old Pink ’Un | 


entertainments, it is quite impossible to convey an idea of 
* Pitcher’s ” exuberant fancy except by quoting a whole 
story, for which there is not space; but one or two short 
extracts from Pitcher in Paradise may be given as examples 
of the varied style sustained with such surprising vigour 
through all the “ works.” “ Pitcher” is writing of a ‘ mis- 
guided genius who used to dress at night as a high-church 
curate,” to “cover the presence of his confederates in the 
hotel billiard-rooms of the cathedral cities.” “ Like so many 
of his kidney,” we read, ** he seemed to cheat only for the 
pleasure of squandering his plunder foolishly : he was like 
the beneficent honey-beetles of joyful Yucatan, that distil] 
honey on their shining, transparent little backs till they 
swell to the size of a glass marble; yet so susceptible to 
pleasantry and familiarity are they, that one has only to 
tickle them under the fore-shoulder for them to part with 
all their stock, and then go meekly off to fill up again.” 
None of “Pitchers” colleagues would have thought 
of comparing a race-crook with a honey-beetle of Yucatan, 
Nor, again, could they have described a bookie like this ; 
“Six feet tall, and beefy of build, he usually affected a 
combination of black coat and waistcoat with a straw hat and 
white flannel trousers, giving one the impression that he was 
a butcher who longed to be a cricketer, but couldn't quite 
make it.’ These are mere random quotations: but they 
suflice to show perhaps why “ Pitcher” survives to-day 
in the book-paradise of a collected edition, whilst the work 
of his fellow sporting journalists was long ago used for wrapping 
ham sandwiches. A hundred years hence “ Pitcher” may 
be considered the Pepys of the Victorian Age: when the 
great names of to-day are forgotten, historians and scholiasts 
may write monographs on his philosophy, style, sociological 


sentiments, or the barmaids that he knew. 
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great silver-mining “boom,” when its citizens succeeded in 
securing for it the distinction of being the Wickedest Town in 
the World. Only in this appropriate milieu could flourish 
“cold-eyed” Doc Holliday, queer little By the Author of Crewe 
and the deadly Earp brothers. Train, Dangerous Ages, 


otterism, Told by an 


Idi it, fC. Che. 


New 7.6 Novels 


AULAY 


KEEPING UP 
APPEARANCES 


ROSE 


MAC 


such worthies as 
* Johnny-behind-the-deuce,” 


The Illustrated London News has just devoted a whole page 
to a review of * THE PELTZER CASE,” recently issued in 
my FAMOUS TRIAL SERIES (price 10s. 6d. each volume). 
Well, as this reviewer says, “if ever a case was calculated to All or Nothing 
hold the criminologist, the psychologist, and the curious, it is Brighton Beach 

this one.” Equally interesting are the other volumes in the | Bl Cremeans Fruit 
series. “ THE TRIAL OF PROFESSOR WEBSTER ” im | pagina eae 
displays the cunning of the scientist-murderer; ** THE Soldier of i are 
THAW CASE” illustrates the curious complexities of the Claire and Circumstances 
American Criminal Law; and in his Introduction to ** THE Dim Star 

TRIAL OF PATRICK MAHON ” Epcar WaALLace suggests 


the real motive of that sensational crime. By the way, both } . - P 
: | New 7,6 Detective Novels include :— 


these latter volumes have been included in John o’ London's 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 


list of “ Best-sellers.” 
THE MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN 


J. D. BERESFORD 
MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
CONAL O’RIORDAN 
E. MARIA ALBANESI 

HANNAH YATES 


Those who enjoy a good Travel Book will be delighted with | 


* THE BLACK JOURNEY,” by Haarpr and Dusreurt (16s, 


net). Just after its publication The Illustrated London News 
devoted three pages to the celebration of this adventurous 
journey through the heart of Africa, 


Joun Rnope’s new mystery story, “ THE MURDERS IN 
PRAED STREET,” has certainly “made a hit.” T.P.’s 
Weekly calls it “the best detective ‘thriller’ of the season” 
and in Books of To-day it is classed with the nine books which 
“Everyone is reading.” (This distinction is shared by the 
“Letters of Queen Victoria.”) 











22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. I. 











The Man from the River C.D.H. & M. COLE 
The Slip Carriage Mystery LYNN BROCK 
The Instrument of Destiny J.D. BERESFORD 
QOucen of Clubs HULBERT FOOTNER 
The Net Around Joan Ingilby A. FIELDING 


Can you place 12 famous classic writers in order 


of popularity ? Full particulars of this inter- 
esting Competition Post Free from Collins, 
48 Pall Mall, London, § W. 1. 
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By HERMANN LUTZ. 


The Mirage of Versailles 


By HERMANN STEGEMANN. Translated by R. T. 
Ciark. With Maps. 12s. 6d. 


The author here examines the historical geography of the 
new Europe and comes to the conclusion that the treaty 
settlement has done little but dupe those who saw in the war 
a moral struggle for the ending of war. 


By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI. 


Suttee 


An Historical and Philosophical Enquiry into the Hindu 
Rite of Widow Burning. 


By Dr. EDWARD THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. 


A full historical or philosophical study of a rite that is 
of many sided interest—to the anthropologist, historian, and 
the students of social customs or of religion. 


By C. STANFORD READ, M.D. 


Talks to Parents and Teachers 


By HOMER LANE. Introduction by the BisHop oF 
LIVERPOOL. 5s. 


“In many ways the most important contribution to the 
problems of freedom in education and re-education which 
has appeared in recent years.’—Schoolmaster. 


in its relation to modern ways of thought. 


Civilization Re-made by Christ 


Social Applications of Christ's Moral Teachings. 


Author of “The Ethics of the Gospel.” 


this great work. 


Lord Grey and the World War 


Translated by E. W. Dickes. l6s. 


“There can be no question that the production will prove provocative to a high degree.”—Yorkshire Post. 





The Borgias 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“There can be no question of the industry and acumen with which he has studied the contemporary records of the lives 
of that infernal trio nor of the interest his book inspires.”"—Suzday Times. 
P 





The Struggles of Male Adolescence 


The importance of the adolescent period for the budding man from a psychological point of view is stressed. The varied 
developmental influences which tend to determine menial health or lead to di: scordant manifestations are laid b are. 





Thinking Aloud 


By Rev. HAROLD ANSON (of St. Martin-in-the-Fields), author of “ A Practical Faith.” 4s. 6d. 


These lectures deal with the subjects which are agitating the minds of those who are interested in questions of religion 


By Rev. F. A. M. SPENCER, B.D. 7s. 6d. 





Modern English Grammar 
On Historical Principles. 
By Professor OTTO JESPERSEN, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Vol. IIL. 14s, 


Professor Jespersen’s reputation as a philologist is almost world-wide, and the “History of Modern English Grammar 
on Historical Principles” is probably the most important work he has yet produced. This is the third and final volume of 


The Outlawry of War 


A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR WORLD PEACE. 
By CHARLES C. MORRISON. 10s. 6d. 
Foreword by Joun Dewey. 

“No one should fail to read Dr. Morrison's book in order 


to understand what the outlawry of war really means.” 
—New Leader. 


Wanderings in Medieval London 
By CHARLES PENDRILL. 10s. 6d. 
“There is much that is of first-rate interest. It will give 


the Londoner a better appreciation of his wonderful city.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


7s. 6d. 


Homer Lane | 
and the Little Commonwealth 


By E. T. BAZELEY. Introduction by Lorp Lyrron. 7s. 6d. 

[Ready March 13th. 

This sketch of daily life at the Little + ewes onwealth 

School has been written in response to many rec juests from 

those interested in educational self-government and in the 
work of Homer Lane. 


The Story of Jesus 
and the Beginnings of the Church 
By B. W. BACON, D.D., Litt.D. 8s. 6d. 
“This is the most original work in English on the New 


Testament since Canon Streeters’ ‘The Four Gospels.’ ” 
—Church of England Newspaper. 








RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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AMERICANISMS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,_Of the five sample ‘** Americanisms” given in the 
review of Mr. Greig’s book, Breaking Priscian’s Head, in the 
Spectator of February 11th, four are pure Scotch. 

I remember my father’s quoting the proverb, ** A cock is 
ave croose on its ain midden,” and telling a story of James VI.'s 
being puzzled by the expression, * A gewpen o° glaur,” while 
“wairsh ” and are still often used by Scotch 
people because they can find no English synonyms which 
seem so expressive to them. It would be interesting to know 
how many modern ** Americanisms * have been adopted from 
Scotch forebears.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 

Edinburgh. 

[Our reviewer did not intend to convey that the words 
above-quoted were Americanisms. He agrees with the writer, 
however, that a number of expressive collequialisms from both 
sides of the Tweed have crossed the Atlantic and enriched 
the vocabulary of the United States.—Ep. Spectator.] 


* swither ” 


“THE RING OF RETURN” 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sirn,—In speaking of my Reincarnation Anthology, The Ring 
of Return, under ** Books of the Week,” your reviewer remarks 
on the omission of * I was a king in Babylon,” by Laurence 
Hope. I hope you will allow me to point out that this poem 
is not by Laurence Hope, but by W. E. Henley, and that 
Henley is represented by the * Ballade of a Toyohuni Colour- 
Print”? (“Was I a Samurai renowned ?”), an equally appro- 
priate example, and less hackneyed than “ I was a king in 
Babylon.” 

The poem by Natalia Crane, which your reviewer thinks 
weak, was included because it seemed fitting that an Anthology 
of such wide scope, beginning with Ancient Egypt, should 
close with an example of ** Young America.” Natalia Crane 
was ten years old when this poem was written. She has had 
several books of verse published in America (and in England 
by Messrs. John Lane), and, though naturally somewhat 
immature in expression, her work, in the opinion of many 
critics, needs very little excuse on the score of the writer's age. 

The object of this Anthology was, of course, to trace the Re- 
incarnation idea through the ages—not to collect passages of 
literary merit, or those that appealed specially to the com- 
piler. This is explained in the Introduction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eva Martin, 

Faerystone, Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 


DAY SCHOOLS VERSUS BOARDING 


SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the SrectTator.] 
Str,—Having seen the great interest which has been aroused 
by the recent correspondence in your columns on the subject 
of schools, I am encouraged to ask whether your readers 
would give their opinions on the following subject: ‘* Day 
Schools versus Boarding Schools.” 

In my own circle we still faithfully adhere to the Boarding 
School, but the system appears to have a very definite and a 
growing rival in the Day School. I feel sure it would interest 
many of yeur readers to hear further opinions on this subject, 
Perhaps someone with experience of both methods could give 
us his views.— I am, Sir, &c., ENQUIRER. 


CHINAMEN 
{To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—If the people of China prefer to be called Chinese rather 
than Chinamen, their wish is to be respected, but there is 
nothing inelegant—or even, as I have heard suggested, 
insulting—in the word Chinaman. 

In the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries the sub- 
stantive China was regularly used as an adjective. Witness 
the phrases which are still current in our own day: China 
seas, ports, trade ; China rose, crape, orange. Therefore, it 
was as natural to write Chinaman as Frenchman or English- 
man. A like tendency is seen in the forms India gauze and 
Indiaman, but here the convenient word Indian was at hand 
to use, whereas no one could write Chinan, 


We are now asked to reverse the original process, and use 
the adjective as a substantive. The eightcenth century was 
feeling after something of the kind, for I have come across 
the form * certain Chineses * in a letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne. SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


SPANISH BULL FIGHTS 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir,— As the following notice mav be of great interest to 
many of your readers, I am forwarding it in the hope that 
you will insert : 
** The Official Gazett 


e of Madrid, February ntains a Royal 





Order declaring compulsory the use of shi the horses used in 
bull fights in the bull rings of Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, Seville, Valencia, and discretionary in tl remaining 


bull rings of Spain. panish 
Society for Protectior 
the success of his work in trying to introduce these shields. 


VioLer Woop, 
to Animals, 





—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Secretary, The ¢ 
42 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


ouncil of Justice 


THE HANDEL SOCIETY 
[To the Editor of the Sri 
Sir,—Mr. Basil Maine in his recent article on 
that the Handel Society “seem to have forsworn for 
the composer it has pressed into its service.” He is evidently 
not aware that the Handel Society performed Hercules at 
the Palladium only a few weeks azo; Part I. of Semele at 
the Kingsway Hall in December, 1926; and 

Queen's Hall in April, 1925.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. G. L. Wrens, 
Hon. Sec., Handel Socicty. 
12 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 


CTATOR.] 
Music says 


ever 


AND COLUMBUS 


the SPECTATOR.] 


BLASCO IBANEZ 

[To the Editor o 

Sir,— Mr. W. D. Nash asks whether the words, 

history of Columbus, who never set foot in America,” 

spoken by the late Senor Ibanez or whether they expressed 

my own opinion. Most certainly, they words, 
spoken emphatically. 

The story of Columbus is included in the third volume of his 
historical novels, En Busca del Gran bears the 
secondary title, Cristobal Colon. Only two of these novels 
have, as yet, been on sale in England, El Papa del Mar and 
A Los Pics de Venus.—I am, Sir, &e., 


“the true 


were 


were his 


Kan, WwW hich 


Beatrice ERSkKINE. 
AEROPLANES IN PEACE AND WAR 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—Although 
correspondence bearing on the * aviation boom,” 
permitted to trespass momentarily upon your space in answer 
to Mr. Lynn of Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Lynn appears to have joined that growing band of 


ceased publishing 


may I be 


you have long since 


controversialists who seek to make a case by dealing loosely 
with the words of others. I never complained that * the 
airplane in peace serves no use.” I quote from my original 
letter to the Spectator: “... the aeroplane might be 
hanished from the world to-morrow for all the peace, pleasure 
or use it serves, and very few indeed be the losers the 
aeroplane is eighty or ninety per cent. a weapon for destroying 
mankind.” Mr. Lynn, and his fellow-Californian business men, 
are indicated by the “very few who would be the losers,” 
and by the ten or twenty per cent. I (arbitrarily) allocate as 
the aeroplane’s peace value. 

I am perfectly well aware of the score or more of subsidiary 
uses to which the aeroplane is being put in peace time—in 
fact, I contributed an article to the Graphic last autumn 
enumerating these. But they appeared, and appear, to me to 
be quite overshadowed by the parallel-developing war 
machine to which all Governments are devoting such earnest 
attention. In other words, I venture to think that the fact 
that U.S. airscouts are being built to fly at 50,000 ft. is of 
far more vital import to all of us <han that Mr. Lynn should 
ke able to reach us sixty-six hours earlier.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Si. Tropez, France. FERDINAND ‘TUOHY. 
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Some Books 


Tur excellent Subject Index to Periodicals published by the 
Library Association is now in our reference library. The 
price is £3 10s., which seems heavy, but the work is one 
involving immense collation and research. It is of great 
value to those like ourselves who have to refer to articles 
published in contemporary periodicals. There are 21,000 


entries. 
* * * * 


The eleventh volume of the L.C.C. Survey of London deals 
chiefly with the Royal Hospital of Chelsea. It is published 
by Messrs. Batsford at two guineas. Perhaps we may be 
permitted to again congratulate Mr. Montague Cox and Mr. 
Philip Norman for their excellent editorship. All lovers of 


London are in their debt. 
¥ * * * 


The Archaeological Survey of India sends us Mr. Henry 
Cousens’ important work on Chalukian Architecture, price 
£3 10s. 6d. or Rs. 46. The temples described are those in 
the territory south of Bombay and Goa up to the Ghats. 
Some of this Jaina sculpture is very remarkable. We see 
slim-waisted, big-breasted goddesses, and Vishnu in medi- 
tation, or Brahma surrounded by a medley of heads and legs 
and arms which would satisfy a Cubist : but more important 
than sculpture are the inscriptions, which give us the history 
in outline of the dynasties that reigned there between the 
sixth and fourteenth centuries of our era. 

* * * * 

Things Seen in the Bay of Naples is a charming little book 
published by Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. at 3s. 6d. The 
chapter on Capri (“The Jewel of the Bay”) is excellent, 
although if our memory serves us, there are more than “a 
very few ” English residents. We have the vividest memories 
of meeting a large concourse of our countrymen on the 
Piazza he so pleasantly describes. 

* * * * 

The addresses of the Rt. Hon. MacKenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, sound a note of citizenship and exalted 
patriotism which it is good to read. As long as such men 
govern the destinies of the great Dominion, we may dismiss 
the tittle-tattle of the Annexationists, but it behoves us te 
think as Imperially as the foremost Canadians do. (The 
Message of the Carillon. Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

* * * * 

Mrs. Leicester's A Holiday in Burma (Wheaton and Co., 
Exeter, 5s.) is a pleasantly written and charmingly illustrated 
little book which anyone contemplating a voyage to that 
enchanted land may be well advised to purchase. The final 
chapter concerns Calcutta and includes a description of a 
visit to Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

* * * * 

The Christ of the Aryan Road (C. W. Daniel, 3s. 6d.) is a 
volume which has had a considerable vogue. We may read 
therein a great deal of the Inner Government of the world, of 
Initiates, Sub-races and the other idioms of Theosophy. If 
you accept Reincarnation the whole thing is logical; if youdo 
not—and we do not—the book will make little appeal, although 
there are many true things in it, for instance, that India might 
give England a better set of values for her commercial and 
political activities. 

* * * * 

A new book on tennis by Mr. Tilden—JJatch Play and the 
Spin of the Ball (Methuen, 5s.)—will be eagerly bought by his 
many admirers. It is full of “ meat.’ His advice to girls, 
for instance, is to learn ‘‘ the fore-hand drive of Molla Mallory ; 
the back-hand drive of Helen Wills; the volley and the 
overhead of Hazell Wightman ; the chop of Elizabeth Ryan ; 
the service of Suzanne Lenglen. After this is learnt, settle 
back to use principally the first two shots.”” There are many 
excellent photographs, but not enough of the Master himself. 
We need not recommend tennis players to buy it. They will, 
without our advice, and they will not be disappointed. 

cf * 

Vor Herr Einstein the world is too small, for Professor 
Rutherford the earth is too big, yet the sciences of astronomy 
and the atom are closely interrelated. As the Atom is to the 


Larth, so the Earth to Cosmes. In The Romance of the Atom 


of the Week 


(John Hamilton, 2s. 6d.), Mr. Benjamin Harrow tells the 
strange story from its beginnings with the alchemists to the 
marvels that Madame Curie, Professor J. J. Thomson, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Lord Rayleigh, Professor 
Soddy, Professor Millikan, and more lately, Professors Lang- 
muir and Niels Bohr have evoked for us. It is a small book, 
but we shall be wise indeed if we master its contents. 
* * * * 

The late Rudolf Steiner was a remarkable man who thought 
in pictures of the spiritual world. The Story of My Life 
(Anthroposophical Publishing Co., 10s.) is not light reading, 
but it will be welcomed by the not inconsiderable number 
of his adherents. For ourselves, we confess we found it 
uninspiring. 

* * + * 

Mr. Young’s compact memoir of Carlyle (Duckworth, 
12s. 6d.) gives the main facts of his career. It is marred 
by his too evident dislike of the great man. Hero-worship 
in a biographer may be deprecated ; but there should be 
sympathy between the writer and his subject. Mr. Young 
is unduly oppressed by Carlyle’s errors as an historian. Yet 
The French Revolution gave a coherent if excessively dramatic 
account of a remarkable episode in world-history: the 
Cromwell completely changed the average man’s idea of the 
Protector; the Frederick, if ultra-Prussian in bias, contains 
many remarkably interesting pages, even if it abounds in 
what are now known to be inaccuracies and misconceptions. 
Modern historians do not recommend Carlyle’s works as text- 
books, but they admit, if they are wise, that he had a real 
gift for making historical characters live again, and for inte- 
resting his readers in past history as well as in present problems. 
The suggestion that Carlyle somehow did his country an ill 
service by promoting a friendly interest in German history 
and literature is regrettable. It is preposterous even to 
discuss to what extent Carlyle shares the responsibility for 
the late War. How could he foresee what would happen 
fifty years hence ? If Mr. Young had cut out such fantasies his 
book would be Letter than it is. 

* * * * 

The distinguished editor of the Corriere delia Sera, Signor 
Ojetti, has published his Cose Viste in English under the title 
of As They Seemed To Me (Methuen, Gs.). We hope to 
review it shortly. 

* % % * 

In announcing the winner of the Political Competition we 
gave Mr. J. A. R. Pimlott’s name incorrectly. It should 
have been as now written. 


A New Leap Year Competition 


Tue Epiror offers a prize of two guineas for the best refusal, 
in not more than 250 words, of either of the prize-winning 
proposals of marriage in our last competition, the results of 
which are published on page 354. This competition closes on 
Friday, March 23rd—a very limited time because we shall 
not be able to republish the proposals. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss K. Cowden, care of 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co., 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
for the following : 
1. Where was Chopin's heart buried ? 
2. Why is roast chicken called ** Poulet Henri IV.” ? 
3. What vears did Britain hold Java ? 
4. What is the origin of binding Chinese girls’ feet ? 
5. Who was Belisarius ? 
6. Which sovereigns met on the Field of the Cloth of Gold ? 
7. Who were the five great Moghuls ? 
8. What colour are ash tree buds ? 
9. Name the great military conqueror of the twelfth century. 
10. What festival commemorates the founding of Rome ? 
11. What is the sacred language of the Buddhists of Eastern 
India ? 
12. What is the origin of “‘ beyond the pale” ? 
13. How often and where do eels spawn ? 


Answers will be found on page 897. 
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The Good Vizier 


The Life and Times of ‘Ali ibn ‘isk, ‘‘ The Good Vizier.” 
By Harold Bowen. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 
ENGLISH literature is ill provided with works on early Arab 
history. We have still no satisfactory life of Muhammad 
himself, and such biographies as are available deserve rather 
to be classed among pamphlets by the modern protagonists 
of the conflict that has bcen waged between the rival creeds 
of Christianity and Islam for the last twelve centuries, than 
among serious contributions to knowledge, adequate to the 
recent progress of historical research. The same atmosphere 
of theological controversy detracts from the value of most of 
our political histories of the Arab empire. Further, nearly 
all of these attempt to cover so extensive a pericd that little 

interest in individual personalities can be aroused. 

No work similar to Mr. Harold Bowen's Life and Times of 
‘Ali ibn ‘Isa has appeared since E. H. Palmer's Haroun 
Alraschid (1881), and it is weleome as a serious contribution to 
historical literature in an almost unworked field, and as an 
attractive study of the life and times of a great statesman in 
Baghdad during the tenth century. ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa witnessed 
the downfall of the once rich and powerful Muslim empire 
—a ruin that his financial ability and honesty of purpose were 
powerless to arrest. These were days in which Caliplis were 
deposed, and, if not murdered, might be blinded and reduced 
to beggary in their own capital city, Baghdad ; but still the 
glamour of its former greatness, as a centre of culture and 
enlightenment, hung over the doomed city ; it was the age 
of Mutanabbi, commonly regarded by the Arabs as one of the 
greatest of their poets—of Ash‘ari, who moulded Islamic 
dogma into the form it retains to the present day—and of 
Hallaj, the most famous of the mystics of Islam. Through 
the various troubled phases of this period, Mr. Bowen traces 
the career of “ the good Vizier,’ who is the central figure of 
his narrative ; he entered official life as a young man, and his 
abilities soon became recognized, and he was offered the post 
of Vizier when he was only forty-five ; though on this occasion 
he declined the honour, he later occupied this highest office 
in the State for two separate periods, first for four years, and 
later for one. His integrity as a financier, his consideration 
for the unfortunate tax-payer, and his firm control over his 
subordinates made him unpopular in official circles, and he 
had to carry on his work in the midst of constant intrigues. 
He suffered imprisonment and torture at the hands of his 
rivals, and was three times sent into exile, twice to Mecca, 
and once to a place about forty miles from Baghdad. He 
had to take measures against those terrible sectaries, the 
Carmathians, who sacked both Basrah and Kufah, and even 
threatened Baghdad itself; he lived through the days of 
horror when they entered Mecca at the time of the pilgrimage, 
plundered the holy city, massacred the pilgrims in thousands, 
and carried off that most-venerated object in the whole 
Muslim world, the Black Stone itself. Death spared him the 
pain of witnessing the triumph of another powerful enemy of 
the Caliphate, the Fatimids, who did not succeed in getting 
possession of Egypt until after his death, though he had had 
to contend with the disorder created in this country by 
Fatimid invasions while he was Inspector-General of Syria 
and Egypt, just before his second vizierate. But he lived 
long enough to witness the humiliation of the empire he had 
served so long and so faithfully, when just before his death, 
at the great age of eighty-nine, he saw the entrance of Ahmad 
ibn Buvayh into Baghdad as a virtual conqueror in 946, the 
deposition and blinding of the Caliph, and the setting of a 
mere puppet on the throne of the Caliphate. 

The interest of the reader is never allowed to flag throughout 
the whole recital of this varied career. The historical sources 
are fortunately many, and Mr. Bowen has made an exhaustive 
use of them; while he shows himself to be a competent 
Arabic scholar, he carries his learning lightly and has given 
a remarkably lucid picture of this tangled period of history, 
full of tragedies and political intrigue, and all the pathos of a 
perishing civilization ; his style is free from pedantry and is 
enlivened with human touches and a sympathetic judgment. 
Mr. Bowen has added to the historical literature on Baghdad 


and the Caliphate a work of permanent value. 
Tuomas ARNOLD. 


Dostoievsky and the 
Modern World 


Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work. By Julius Meier-Gracfos 
(Routledge. 25s.) ‘ 

IN Russia to-day Dostoievsky is “the best hated of the 
intellectuals of his country.” And this is a sad comment 
upon for it was Dostoievsky who gave the 
deepest and most spiritual expression to the feeling of human 


solidarity. 


tussia to-day; 


There was never in literature so great an intensity 
of insight, so realistic and charitable an insight, into the 
common strivings of allmen. But if Christianity and spiritual 
values go by the board, what place is left for Dostoie ‘ sky but 
the place of a hated opponent ? 

The question of man and his fellowmen, individual and 
community, was always present to Dostoievsky. He shows his 
characters, as Dr. Alfred Adler has pointed out in a profound 
and penetrating study, driven by a desire to become absolute, 
to become laws to themselves, to transcend the limits set by 
human community and human tradition. He shows how the ir 
hunger after omnipotence issues in tragedy ; they are turned 
back by the inexorable pressure of the world of their 
fellows. “He drove them all, by inciting their ambition, 
vanity, self-love, on to the uttermost confines of life and then 
set the chorus of furies upon their path and drove them back 
again to the boundaries imposed by human nature.” Faced 
with these two great currents of the soul, the desire to excel, 
to outshine others, to be heroic, and the need for sympathy, 
for support, to love and to be loved, he proclaimed a new 
synthesis, heroic love of the neighbour. 

Herr Meier-Graefe’s work on Dostoievsky is full of enthusi- 
asm and intelligence. His style can at times be irritating ; he 
writes jerkily, with small spurts of eloquence ; as if he were 
trying too much to raise the mood of his readers and poke them 
into life. Moreover, there is a deliberate formlessness in his 
treatment, giving an air of complexity and involution where we 
should listen most readily to simplicity. For a last objection, 
he is an advocate. He has a tendency to stand on his defence 
about Dostoievsky, even to attempt to whitewash him. 
This is especially unfortunate ; for the essence of Dostoievsky 
vanishes if he is whitewashed, the real humanity and the real 
gospel of human charity. 

It is not in his account of Dostoievsky’s life that Herr Meier- 
Graefe is at his best, but in his study of the novels and his 
discussion of Dostoievsky’s ideas. In particular his exposition 
of the greatest of the novels, The Brothers Karamazov, 
is admirable, bringing out the brilliance and genius of Dostoiev- 
sky as much as his tenderness. It is not to be forgotten that 
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Dostoievsky had need of strength and steadiness to be so 
supreme a psychologist. 

It seems now that Dostoievsky’s belief ina holy and Messianic 
Russia has failed and faded. Perhaps the most astonishing 
moment of his life came when he delivered his Pushkin 
memorial speech, and in the inspiration of his words Slavophils 
and Westernizers dropped their quarrels and felt that they 
could work together for the future of Russia and the world. 
** People who had been sworn enemies from time immemorial 
became reconciled and vowed they would live as brothers 
from now on.” Herr Meier-Graefe informs us that “ sober 
witnesses, whom one cannot accuse of romanticism, talk even 
te-day of this event.” 

Such a scene cannot be merely transitory ; and Dostoievsky, 
in so far as he truly widened the limits of human experience 
and wisdom, has given his own intuition to the general com- 
munity of mankind. Holy Russia was rot too large a hope ; 
it was rather too narrow and imperialistic. But if the feeling 
of human community should interpenetrate the nations of 
the world, and the feeling of human solidarity should be the 
bond of international politics, a great deal of the force of 
prophecy which help to bring about the event will be attributed 
to Dostoievsky. Meanwhile he has aided men to know their 
fellowmen as individuals; rooted, like themselves, in the 
nature of humanity. ALAN Porter. 


Poems of Alfred Noyes 


Collected Poems. By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood. 4 vols, 


7s. 6d. each.) 


Mr. Autrrep Noyes has now a great mass of poetic work to 
his credit. He is not a writer who squeezes out a lyric a 
winter-time. His talent is smooth and fluent, and his poems 
mount up imposingly. The fourth volume of his collected 
works has just been published, and it is a good time to examine 
him and try to mark the qualities he shows. The task is made 
easier by the circumstance that there is so much to go on. 
Mr. Noyes is no niggard; there is no need for us to analyse 
a few poems with a fury of concentration to abstract their 
rare essences. We shall make no attempt to rank him among 
his fellows—a thankless and dangerous enterprise—but rather 
attempt to see what he does well, and where he succeeds 
best. 

Mr. Noyes has been accused of over-reaching himself. It is 
a magnanimous fault. Praise should be given to anyone who 
bursts out of the salon and writes work of a size and an 
ambition that would overshadow the bric-a-brac. Whatever 
lack of finesse there may be in ‘* The Torchkearers,” it can at 
any rate be said : ** Here is a large, stout, courageous poem, a 
whale among the whitebait. We should ke grateful for Mr. 
Noyes’s grandeur and assiduity.” 

There are two veins in which Mr. Noyes is at his very best ; 
and they are strangely different veins. In the first his fluency 
does not prevent him from reaching a dignity of phrase. He 
deals with the common themes of poetry—youth and age, 
hope and despair, spring, and the hunger for love and immor- 
tality. He does not strive to import novelty into his verses 
(indeed, he is very bitter against all revolutionaries, and all 
hankerers after the striking and new) ; he is not even anxious 
to remodel and reset his themes ; but the old words and the 
old themes fit one another, and we feel a solidity, an impres- 
siveness, without having any sense of outworn mode. 

Such, for example, are his words in “ Appearance and 
Reality.’ He is writing of the realm of the dead, so much 
fuller, more varied and more precious than tiie realm of the 
living. It outbulks us a millionfold : ina sense it is realler 
than our own small, fluctuating world—** We are the ghosts, 
not they.” 

“ Theirs the great company, too, 
The century-peopled cities, the world’s boast ; 
Ours the dark dwelling ; ours an earth-bound few ; 
Theirs is the central, universal host.” 


It is well said, and with a decided aura. 

We may remark in passing that Mr. Noyes has not that 
gift of “ impassioned argument” in poetry which has been 
taken as the chief splendour of Dryden. His gift is rather 


for “ statement.’ and this restriction militates against him 
sometimes in longer poems of a didactic or opinionative kind, 
The accumulation of effect depends from the fact that he 
never swerves from his position, but restates it over and over 
again, with a continual new insistence, in new turns of speech 
and new metaphors. It follows that there is no organic 
growth in conviction, but either we agreed with him in the 
beginning, or we are impressed by his sticking so stubbornly 
to his point and try to convince ourselves, or we remain in the 
end as unconvinced as ever. 

But in addition to his success in the vein of dignity, he 
excels himself also in a manner very far removed from the 
first. Some of his best poems are free, fantastic, uproarious 
poems, adventurous or absurd. He shakes himself loose when 
he takes to ballad metres. He is never notable for economy 
of means : in these poems he revels in redundancy and makes 
it a virtue. He grows more and more wild and wordy, 
Rhymes lead him where they choose. An easy antithetic 
balance springs up in the structure of his thought and adds 
to the air of speed and breathlessness. 

He has a fit subject to his hand in his “ Ballad of Dick 
Turpin,” and his poem gallops along with huge zest. It 
is hard to say why an antithetic construction should produce 
this feeling of rapidity—in part, no doubt, because thought 
follows it easily, and there is no need for concentration. The 
effect is indisputable :— 

“ He needed neither spur nor whip. He was borne on a darker gale. 

He rode like a hurricane-haunted ship, with the doom wind in 

her sail ; 

He rode for the one impossible thing ; that, in the morning light, 

The towers of York might waken him—from London, and last 

night. 

He rode to prove himself another, and leave himself behind ; 

And the hunted self was like a cloud; but the hunter like the 

wind.” 
He is perhaps at the very height of his bent when he combines 
with this ballad-carelessness and hurry a certain porten- 
tously grave and farcical nonsense. It is here that his fancy 
has completest play ; not among wood-spirits and butterflies, 
but among positive non-existences, things never to be taken 
seriously for a minute. “The Silver Crook” is full of 
examples: its very beginning :— 
‘** I was mistuk, once, for the Poape of Roame "’— 


is sufficient to start us well off into extravaganza, and the fun 
increases to the highest pitch when we read of the haunting 
of young Dick :— 
“ He says, as through the fern he ran 
(‘Twas Pharisees’ fern, say 1), 
A wild potatur, as big as a man, 
Arose and winked its eye. 
He says it took his arm that night, 
And waggled its big brown head, 
Then sang: This warld will never go right 
Till Drunken Dick be dead.” 

A word should be said, also. in favour of the poems in which 
Mr. Noyes lays about him among his traducers, and his very 
vigorous assaults on modern intellectual poets and libertarians. 
HIere we are wholly with Mr. Noyes, and against his enemies. 
There can be no question in our mind as to who is right. The 
great traditions of English poetry are upheld in high-spirited 
fashion against puling of the neo-Georgians, and if we 
owed Mr. Noyes no other debt of thanks we should be grateful 
to him for this service to literature. But we do owe Mr. Noyes 
many another debt. He has enriched our English verse with 
some of the jolliest and most rollicking lyrics ever sung ; he 


has inspired the youth of the country with the glemour of 


imperishable deeds, and written greatly of great things. 
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THE EQUAL OF ‘JEW SUSS’ 
THE 


UGLY DUCHESS 


By LION FEUCHTWANGER 


“The sense of power is even stronger than in the earlier book. Feuchtwanger has looked the 
Middle Ages in the face. A thronged, inexorable and obsessing canvas that takes imagination 
for its willing captive.” Observer. 
“The vivid colouring and bold characterisation, the broad sweep and splendid rhythm of the 
narrative, and the masterly fashion in which the crowded life of the period is depicted, are 
overwhelming. The story is a worthy successor to its author’s earlier masterpiece.” Daily Herald. 
“ This tremendous story is told with superb art, without pause or pity, with the extreme of 
vividness achieved by poignant and terrible detail.” Daily Telegraph. 
“ A very remarkable book. It deals with Germany and Austria in the Fourteenth Century, and, 
in its smaller scope and length, gives as wonderful a bird's-eye view of that time as ‘ Jew Siiss’ 
gave of the Eighteenth Century.” Daily Mail. 
“An enthralling story. Herr Feuchtwanger has made a little-known period live in his pages.’ 
Daily Mirror. 
“Tt resembles some old German picture, crowded and overflowing to its frame with barons and 
castles and horses and dames; a teeming mass of life, colourful and strangely vigorous.” 
Daily Express. 
“A fresh experience in the realms of historical fiction. A masterly piece of work.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“ Offers a new aspect of his art. An extraordinary piece of work.” Sunday Times. 
“A novel which, by itself, would make the reputation of any novelist. Taken in conjunction 
with ‘ Jew Siiss,’ it proves that in Feuchtwanger we have one of the greatest masters of historical 
fiction for a hundred years.” Weekly Dispatch. 
“ The character of Margarete is drawn so carefully, with such insight and with such wealth of 
detail, that it must rank among the finest ‘historical portraits in literature.” Yorkshire Post. 
“Feuchtwanger has done it again. [Fourteenth Century Tyrol becomes in these pages as 
real as Eighteenth Century Wurtemberg became in ‘ Jew Siiss.’” Liverpool Post. 
“A great character study and a marvellous picture of Fourteenth Century Europe. A fit 
successor to ‘ Jew Siiss.’” Western Mail. 
“The equal of ‘ Jew Siiss’ in its characterisation, in its living reconstruction of medixval life, 
in its movement and dramatic power. A tour-de-force of historical romance, which must rank 
as one of the greatest works in that genre which has ever been written.” Eastern Daily Press. 
“ Alike as the story of a people and system in transition and as the story of a woman in 
adversity, this is unquestionably a great novel.” Birmingham Gazette. 
“There is an epic greatness in the terrible portrait of this extraordinary woman.” 
Birmingham Post. 
“ At once a fine study of medieval Central Europe and a strong, well-founded story.” 
Glasgow Herald, 
“Such a book as this lights up tracts of European history like a blazing torch.” 
Inverness Courter. 
“A worthy successor to the brilliant ‘Jew Siiss,’ with which Herr Feuchtwanger first captivated 
the hearts of the British reading public.” Nottingham Journal. 
“ Amazing in its power and in the masterly fashion in which the atmosphere of Germany and 
Austria in the Fourteenth Century is presented. Margarete, the ugly Duchess of Tyrol, is, from 
the moment when she is introduced to us at twelve years old, to her closing vears, a triumph of 
historical portraiture.” Country Life. 
* Historical romance of extraordinary quality. Herr Feuchtwanger uses his scholarship with the 
skill of a great artist.” Christian World. 
* Drawn with a steady hand and a rare gift of penetration of the motives that govern humanity.” 
Church of Engiand Newspaper. 


, 


“A great and absorbing book.” Guardian. 


‘The characterisation is marvellous in its depth and vigour.” Jewish Chronicle. 

A most fascinating novel.” John o’ London's Weekly. 

“A masterpiece of pitiless, yet at the same time pathetic, characterisation.” Truth. 

‘Glows with a colour, romance and curious life of its own.” Bookman. 

‘Represents a definite de#lopment of the novelist’s gift. A book of particular interest to women.” 
Woman's Journal. 


‘Truly a masterpiece, brilliantly translated.” New Cambridge. 

Remains in the memory like some medieval tapestry.” English Review. 

Amply confirms the first judgment passed upon the author by English readers as the master of 
a rare and original form of historical narrative.” Revica: of Reviews. 


Fortieth Thousand. 7s. 64d. 
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A Racing Motorist’s Memoirs 


The Lure of Speed. By Mejor H. O. D. Segrave. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
SEGRAVE has written an excellent and = thought- 


Masor 
provoking book. Unlike many racing drivers, he takes an in- 
telligent interest in both the mechanics of motor engineering 
and also in the transport problem which the modern petrol 
engine has raised. 

He devotes several preliminary chapters to a defence of 
motor racing, to answering the question with which, it seems, 
he is continously beset——** What is the use of it all?” He 
gives a long list of mechanical improvements which have 
been developed as a result of racing experience; to this, 
he thinks, our present the small car of 
about ten horse-power engine is almost wholly duce. The 
multi-cylindered engine, aluminium pistons, the smaller 
fywheel giving far faster acceleration, enduring valves which 
year, are all 


predominance in 


jo not need grinding-in more than once a 
levelopments which Major Segrave directly traces to racing 
Another important development which certainly 


experience. 
This has 


comes from racing is, of course, the supercharger. 
only been fitted to luxury cars as yet, but Major Segrave 
foresees a great future for it. On the whole, he considers 
that the front-wheel brake is the most notable gift of the 
ncing to the touring car. 

British 
For various reasons 


The front-wheel brake, incidentally a invention, was 
mt devised as an adjunct for touring cars. 
t failed and fell into disrepute until the racing-car designer got 
id of it for his own purposes, eliminated all its weaknesses and 
faults, and made it a sound practical possibility. To-day it is a 
tandard fitting on practically every modern car, large 
| which it would be difficult to estimate, 
the general safety of road traffic. Had it not been for racing, it 
3 quite certain that we should have had to wait many years before 
which it holds at 


or small. 


Its use enhances, to a degree 


the front-wheel brake attained the position 


present.” 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an account of Major 
Segrave’s races. By far the most exciting of these is his 
great victory in the Grand Prix of 1928, 
nm which a British car or a British driver has won that prize. 
Segrave was running low down in the race until over two- 
thirds of the way, owing to the fact that his speed had been 
Suddenly, however, his clutch 


the only occasion 


reduced by a slipping clutch. 
began to act efficiently, and having one of the fastest cars 
in the race, he began rapidly to make up time. 


“ Even so IT knew that [I had no chance of winning if Salamano’s 
ar continued to keep up the pace he was setting, but precisely 
at this moment the Fiat pits made one of those tactical errors 
which cost them the race. Seeing that I was gradually creeping 
ip on their car, they did not, as they should have done, clock the 
time I was gaining on Salamano per lap and then multiply it by 
the number of laps to go, subtracting the total thus arrived at 
from the lead which Salamano had in minutes and seconds. Instead 
of this, the next time he passed he received the signals from his 
pits to go all out. Had he continued to drive as he was driving, 
he would have had just sufficient petrol to finish, but the increased 
speed also increased his consumption, and he ran out of petrol on 
the last lap but one. 

While this was going on T was driving as hard as T knew how, 
but with no thought of winning, till suddenly—and I shall never 
forget the thrill—topping a rise in the road at about 116 m.p.h. 
I saw, a few hundred yards away, on the right-hand side of the 
road, a low red car. Even passing the car I did not trust myself 
to glance momentarily at the number, so certain was I that it could 
not be! Yet it was, for no sooner had we shot by than Dutoit, 
letting go everything. and making a funnel of his hands close 
to my ear, shouted : Nous 
sommes en téte!’ we're 
leading.)” 

After this thrill, the the 
breaking ” exploit ‘at Daytona Sands is almost 
Major Segrave’s record has not been allowed to stand for 
long, but his achievement was undoubtedly a great one when 
we remember that no one had even approached the 200 
m.p.h. limit before. 


‘C'est le quatorze qui est en panne ! 
(It’s number fourteen broken down, 


* record- 
humdrum, 


account of world’s 


The book closes with two chapters on motoring in general 
which show Major Segrave as a thoughtful, if sometimes 
inconclusive, student of the transport problem. Altogether 
we get the impression of a man who took his motor racing 
scientifically ; a man very courageous, but also very cautious, 
in the sense Sir Alan Cobham and Sir Francis Drake were 
cautious, never taking a risk when it could be avoided, but 
taking it unhesitatingly when it was necessary. 


A New Rural Ride 


Latter Day Rural England. By 8S. L. Bensusan Jenn. 


Ss. 6d.) 


Copperr, Young, Rider Haggard. Sir Daniel Hall, and many 
taken their rural rides British farms 
and spoken their mind. Mr. Bensusan, the latest pilgrim, is 
in apostolic succession ; and modest though his tale is, both 
in size and scope, he perhaps excels all his greater predecessors 
And he travelled his 
1,000 English miles at a crisis unlike any other in the annals. 
some delightful “interludes”? in the 
but the book must be judged by the sterner 


another have aCrOss 


in knowledge of rural psychology. 


He gives us role 


of psychologist : 


chapters, by its definite contributions to the problem. Farms 
are going derelict ; farmers, like the land, are not * in good 


heart,’ nor labourers working with a will. Capital is fleeing 
from the country under pressure of bad times, 
by politically-advertised and bank 
managers fear a general catastrophe. Mr. Bensusan does not 
perhaps acknowledge as he should how new in many of its 


accentuated 


pessimism. Landlords 


features the crisis is or how radically the social and economic 
life of rural England has altered— for the better as well as the 
since the War; and the change is so quick that already 
parts of his book are out-of-date. 
of the programmes of the three parties, he is merely superficial. 
But when all subtractions are made, his book is an invaluable 
summary of the chief problems, and everyone interested in the 
Jand should read it, should be forced to read it if he is a member 
of the Hlouse of the National 
Union. Mr. Bensusan is never a pessimist, is always a clear, 
sympathetic and courageous critic; but, more than this, 
he has touched the essence of the situation. 

Again and again— in reference to every sort of farming— 
he puts his finger on schemes and details that illustrate the 
is killing the 
and, incidentally, enriching the distributor. The 
farmer, and therefere both and labourer, is 
throttled by “the ring,” or as pernicious a system of sale. 
Mr. Bersusan found farmers in the North growing rye which 
they sold—to Swedes for 1d. a Ib.; and discovered that 
that same rye conies back to England as expensive biscuits, 
He well asks, * What is the magic of the Swedish bakery 
that makes 1d. worth between Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. ?° Again: 
*It is hard to see why the English housewives should be 
buying Foree, Grapenuts, Wheat Kernels, Shredded Wheat, 
Barley Kernels, Triscuit, Quaker Oats . . . when they could 
be produced from English grain of at least equal quality for 
less money, to the profit ofall concerned.’ Again, in regard to 
dairying. ‘* He [the farmer] is in the hands of Combines, like 
the United Dairies ... He has been receiving 6}d. a gallon 
for milk retailed at 2s.” There follows an illuminating descrip- 
tion of a particular contract note, by which the farmer “ is 
bound hand and foot.” Of all this ‘the farmer complained, 
but he obeyed. If he would but unite his forces and insist 
upon a fair price, what could the Combines do? The Swiss 
milk producer gets 75 per cent. of the consumer's payment, 
the English producer from 25 to 35 per cent.’ Here is the 
gist of the question. The reviewer read the passage immedi- 
ately after reading a passage in the Year Book of the National 
Farmers’ Union condemning co-operative endeavour. 

The purely descriptive part of the tour is not, perhaps, so 
well done as the critical ; but Mr. Bensusan most admirably 
contrasts life and fortune on the rich land and the poor, the 
deep and the thin ; and those who have been reading iterated 
tales of the farmer's plight will be relieved to hear that good 
money is still being made on the Kast as well as the West, 
by small-holders as well as great farmers. He has not, like 
the pessimists, avoided Holland in Lincolnshire, where our 
farming is a pattern for the whole world. Ws, aes Es 


worse 


Sometimes, as in his analysis 


Commons or of Farmers’ 


marketing muddle which, above other influences, 
producer 
lan downer 


The “Round Table”’ 


A crave article upon “ The Naval Problem” stands first 
in the new number of the Round Table. The significance of 
the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference can hardly be 
‘*“A new and immensely important phase has 
The future of the world, 


exaggerated. 
opened in international affairs.” 
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the writer continues, is going to turn on “ whether the British 
Commonwealth and the United States, in the next five or ten 
years, take a narrowly nationalistic or a broad and statesman- 
like view of their national relations, and of world affairs.” 
Fundamentally, their interests are identical. A national 
refusal to admit this would be to court a disaster greater than 
that of the Great War. The first step to its recognition is to 
find a solution for the problem of the freedom of the Seas. 
India and the Simon Commission is an attempt to analyse the 
present situation in India—its conclusions are not very 
sanguine. In an article on “ Ireland,” events in the Free 
State are discussed under political, economic, and general 
headings. The writer fears “a tariff on foreign thought in 
the near future,” for a movement is on foot to secure, not only 
**the absolute exclusion of civil literature, but also a tariff 
on other imported literature excepting only scientific, profes- 
sional, technical, trade, literary, and art journals.” The experi- 
ment if it materializes will be an interesting one to watch. 
Is it quite impossible thus to foster a national literature and a 
national Press ? Signor Mussolini has gone much further than 
this with benefit to his country and the world at large. 


King Cotton’s Plight 


Lancashire Under the Hammer. By B. Bowker. (Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

We have often been told, by Lancashire men, that “ what 
Lancashire thinks to-day England will think to-morrow.” 
Unhappily the reverse is true of the cotton industry ; what 
economic observers outside Lancashire have been thinking 
for years past is only now beginning to become apparent 
to Lancashire minds. The leaders of that great industry 
have deliberately defied the ordinary canons of finance, and 
shut their eyes to the growth of competition overseas, in the 
comfortable belief that the trade depression must be transient 
and that sooner or later Lancashire’s old customers must 
come back on the old terms. They are now very slowly 
awakening to the fact that much of the lost trade cannot 
be recovered. Lancashire has to face a new situation and 
must adopt new methods. 

The truth about Lancashire's plight is stated by a courageous 
Lancashire man, Mr. Bowker, the editor of the Lancashire 
Daily Post of Preston, in an able and informing little book. 
Mr. Bowker points out that the cotton trade enjoyed great 
prosperity before the War because of the development of the 
Dominions and Colonies and of the Far East and South 
America. Any reasonably intelligent man with a_ small 
capital could then make money in the cotton manufacture. 
The War brought fabulous profits to Lancashire, and the 
post-War boom surpassed even the War. Whereas in 1912 
the net profit on spinning a pound of a standard yarn from 
American cotton was a halfpenny, in the carly months of 
1920 the net profit on a similar operation was eighteenpence. 
In 1912 cloth-makers had been content with a profit of five- 
pence on a thirty-eight yard piece of standard shirting ; in 
1920 their profit on a similar piece was five shillings—or 
twelve times as much as before. Such prosperity was too much 
for Lancashire. It induced wild extravagance and mad 
speculation. Mills were sold at fantastic prices and _ re- 
capitalized as if the boom were to last for ever. Many of 
the wiser men retired ; their places were taken by men of a 
more reckless type, especially in that section of the trade 
which uses American cotton. The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
and Doublers’ Association, and other concerns using Egyptian 
cotton, held aloof from the gambling, and now have their 
reward. 

Towards the end of 1920 the boom ceased. Customers 
could not and would not pay Lancashire’s inflated prices 
any more. Political troubles in India and the Far East 
combined with financial troubles in Europe and elsewhere 
to curtail the demand for Lancashire’s cotton goods. More- 
over, it was now obvious—though not to Lancashire—that 
during the War India, China, and Japan had very greatly 
increased their outputs of cotton yarn and cloth, and that 
Japanese cottons were ousting Lancashire goods from the 


_Indian and Chinese and other Far Eastern markets. 


_“* Except for some months from the summer of 1924 to the spring 
of 1925, Indian trade with Lancashire remained at-less than half 
and Chinese at less than a third of the 1913 yardage.” 


cy 


The price of American raw cotton fell, almost to the pre-War 
level, but Lancashire was unable to produce cheaply enough 
to recover her Eastern custom. Seven years of bad trade 
have elapsed, and the position is now desperate. 

“In 1927 alone, fifty spinning companies, thirty-three many, 
facturers, eleven spinning and manufacturing firms, and seventy. 
nine merchants are known either to have gone into liquidation % 
to have come to forced terms with their creditors ’’"— 
and there are others. 

Mr. Bowker explains clearly how bad financing has aggm. 
vated Lancashire’s troubles, and how the banks have beep 
led to make such large advances as to compel them to secur 
control of many concerns. But the most significant pages 
of his book are those in which he describes the efforts of a féy 
enlightened men to organize the spinning industry for self. 
defence and the frustration of these efforts by a selfish and 
short-sighted minority. The Cotton Yarn Association, 
formed in 1926, has so far failed to fix minimum prices which 
would cover the costs of production and leave a_ narrow 
margin of profit. But its policy is sound in the main, whereas 
the alternative policy propounded by the Federation of Maste 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations, for reducing wages and 
lengthening hours, is both unjust and ineffectual ; a reduction 
of twelve and a half per cent. in spinners’ wages would not 
reduce the price of the finished cloth by more than one per 
cent., so that the operatives would suffer while the employer 
could not benefit. 

Mr. Bowker describes the weak concerns which are con- 
tinually underselling as the “ Suicide Club,’ but they ar 
injuring the whole trade as well. He advocates the re-estab- 
lishment of a Control Board, without Government repre 
sentatives but with powers of compulsion, to stop under 
selling. Further, he declares that the concerns using American 
cotton must be reduced in number and that the smaller firms 
should be grouped. “ Rationalization” should be just as 
possible in the spinning section as it has been in the dyeing, 
printing, and finishing sections of the trade : 

** In spite of all, cotton men may still persist in keeping to the’ 
old individualistic self-licensed way. If they do, Lancashire: 
sun will begin to set even more swiftly.” 

Mr. Bowker will no doubt be violently abused for telling 
the truth about the cotton industry, but he has done it « real 
service. 


The Magazines 


Tue first article in this month's Nineteenth Century is by 
Mr. C. O. G. Douie, and is entitled ‘* Memories of 191+ 
1918 : I. The Soldier.” He writes of the citizen armies o! 
August and September, 1914: ‘‘ The fearless, the disinterested 
the eager” ... Of chivalry in the sense understood by 
romantic mediaevalists there was none except perhaps in the 
clean warfare of the air. But there was respect for an enem) 
whose bravery, tenacity and devotion to his country were no 
in doubt.” Genuine ferocity, he continues, was “ achieved 
by non-combatants.” Mr. Joshua Lea writes of ‘ Lloyd's,’ 
tracing the history of the great corporation from the days 0! 
Edward Lloyd’s Coffee House in Tower Street, mentioned ip 
the London Gazette of 1688. The story of the wreck of the 
* Lutine’ with her freight of specie, a century and a quartet 
ago, is here set forth, together with the recovery sixty years 
after of her treasure and her bell. Still ‘ the ‘ Lutine * bell 
at Lloyd’s tolls the loss of a vessel at the other end of the 
world and a ‘ waiter’ ascends the rostrum to announce the 
misfortune to the assembly in ‘the room.” ‘“ The Alleged 
Dullness of Writers on Education” is wittily commented on by 
Sir Michael Sadler. He deals with educationists great ané 
small, from Dr. Arnold to the anonymous author of * The 
Moral Budget of my Aunt.” 

The Contemporary gives us a character study of “ Haig ” by 
Sir John Davidson which cannot fail to interest both soldier 
and civilians. All sorts of personal touches give colour to the 
sketch. ‘“‘He never had a nickname, and never encourage! 
nor inspired familiarity’; an ‘‘atmosphere of aloofness” 
obscured his “ soft-hearted disposition,’ just as his hesitancy 
in speech obscured his “ long vision in great matters.’ It was 
* Lord Haig himself who suggested that he should be placed 
under the orders of Foch.” Mr. George Barnes in ‘ Security, 
Disarmament and—America ” urges that for the future we and 
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“T AM A BRIGHTER AND HAPPIER MAN.” 


HOW PELMANISM BANISHES DEPRESSION 
AND MAKES WORK A _ PLEASURE. 


INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


“T am a totally different person as far as memory 
and concentration are concerned, and I regret I did 
not commence to ‘ Pelmanise’ much earlier. It has 
broadened my outlook on life, made work a pleasure, 
and generally speaking I am a brighter and happier 
man,” writes a PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

(J 27422) 


VERYONE knows how Pelmanism increases Mental 
Efficiency. 

Everyone knows that, as a consequence of increasing 
Mental Efficiency, Pelmanism helps to increase Earning 
Power. 

Hundreds of letters have been published from readers 
who have secured Promotion and who are earning more 
money as a result of taking the Pelman Course. 

But Pelmanism produces many other valuable results. 

For example, it trains the senses and enables you to 
cultivate an appreciation of the finer things of life. 

It develops your Personality. It gives you increased 
Courage, Initiative, Determination and Will-Power. It 
cures Shyness and Timidity and drives away Depression 
—that curse and bane of modern life. It banishes 
harmful and morbid thoughts from your mind, It helps 
you to cultivate a cheerful and optimistic outlook on life. 
It increases your Happiness and enables you to appre- 
cate more fully and more vividly the bcauties of 
Nature, of the Arts and of I:xistence generally. 

In a sentence— 


Pelmanism enables you to live a fuller, 
richer, happier and more successful life. 


Cheerfulness Regained. 

Here are a few letters, bearing 
have been received from readers 
Course :— 

A Teacher writes: 


not so subject to fits 


on this point, which 
who have taken the 


confidence and am 
(D 32263) 

A Civil Servant writes: “I began the course in a state of 
mental distress caused by fears and a foreboding of evil. I 
have succeeded in regaining confidence and driving these 
(fears) away. I have thus Rise nee a calmne outlook 
that reflects itscl{ in my work, in my conversation, and in 
my appearance. (J 33099) 
A Shorthand Typist writes: “I have found a much greater 
interest in life. I am much happier, for I have found the 
pleasure which comes from s it confidence.” (L. 33030) 
A Housewife writ “ My greatest difficulty in life was the 
finding of contentment and happiness. As progressed 
through the course my character changed. At the present 
time 1 am more content and happy than I have ever been 
before in my life.” (H 11166) 
A Nurse writes: “I have a much brighter outlook on life, 
and have to a large extent regained poise of mind and body. 
No matter how tired or dismal I may feel on wakening, 
before I am half-way through the exercises I feel quite 
cheerful and ready for anything.” (A 32142) 


Hundreds of similar letters could be quoted from 
readers who have secured Promotion, increased their 
Earning Power and Efficiency, and achieved greater 
Happiness as a result of training their minds by means 
of Pelmanism. Many more examples of this will be 
found in the free copy of “ The Efficient Mind,” which 
you can obtain to-day by using the coupon printed on 
this page. 

A short course of Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the highest pitch of 


“7 have me re ce If 


f de pressi 


ss of 


efficiency. It banishes such defects as :— 
Depression Indefiniteness Weakness of 
Timidity, Shyness Mind-Wandering Will 
Forgetfulness The “Inferiority ‘ Defeatism ” 
The Worry Habit Complex ” Procrastination 
Unnecessary Fears Indecision Brain-Fag 


which interfere with the effective working power of the 
brain, and in their place it develops such strong, positive, 





AND MORBID STATES OF MIND, 


vital qualities as :— 
—Concentration —Directive 
—Observation - 
—Perception Fe 


Ability 
fulness 
Courage 


, 
»orce 


—Optimism — Self-Confidence 
—Cheerfulness —Seli-Control 
—Judgment —Tact 


Reliability 
Driving Force 
Salesmanship 
Acumen 


—Initiative - 
—Will-Power - 
—Decision . 
—Originality —Business 
—Resourcefulness and a 
—Organising Power —Reliable 
By developing these qualities you add to your 
and consequently to your Earning Power. 
If, therefore, you wish— 
To strengthen your Will-Power, 
To develop your powers of Ci 


Memory. 
I-thierency 


MCeNLYaALLON 


, 
To act with foresight and decision, 
To become a first-rate organiser, 
To develop initiative, 
To originate new ideas, 
To acquire a strong Personality, 
To banish Depression. 
To talk and speak convincing! 
To work more easily and more efficiently, 
To cultivate a perfes t meniory, 


To win the confidence of others, 

To appreciate more intensely the beauties of Art 
and Nature, 

To widen your intellectual outlook 

in short, to make the fullest use of the powers now lying 

perhaps latent or only semi-developed in your mind, you 

should send at once for a free copy of “ The i:fficient 

Mind.” 

Pelmanism is quite easy and simple 
to follow, J up a few 
minutes daily. The books are printed 
in a handy “ pocket size,” so that you 
them in ‘bus or tram or 





can study 
train, or in odd moments during the 
fora copy day. Even the busiest man or woman 
of this Book can spare a few minutes daily for 
TO-DAY Pelmanism, especially when minutes 


so spent bring in such rich rewards. 


The coupon is printed below. Post it to-day to the 
Pelman Institute, 96 ee House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W C.1, and by return you will receive a free 


copy of “ The Efficient Mind,” and particulars enabling 
you to enrol for the revised Pelman Course lally 
convenient terms. Call or write for this free book to-day 


on spec 





Readers who can call at the Institute will be cordi 
welcomed. The Chie; Consult ant will be delighted to have 
a talk with them, poe! no fee will be charged for his advice. 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY. 
To THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury St., 


Sir.—Please send me gratis and post a copy of 
“THE EFFICIENT MIND,” with full particulars show- 
ing me how I can enrol for the revised l’elman Course on 
the most convenient terms. 


London, W.C. 1. 


1ree. 


Perse te rir rir rt tt tee 


NAME 


BY re ee A Re ee svedtnonn : 


OccuPraTIon 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE 15 This coupon can be sent 


CONFIDENTIAL. 
Salat aaa tn an OPEN envelope for $d. 
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THE detective of fiction is a marvellous fellow, but 
where would he be without his pipe? Im real life, 
too, most of the problems confronting us are solved the 
more readily for the aid of good tobacco. The ascending 
clouds of smoke dispel the lowering clouds of perplexity 
—and then, in a breathless moment, out of the 
blue-grey mists the answer comes. In Three Nuns 
you have a tobacco unusually conducive to inspiration 
— cool, urbane, slow-burning, and of a fragrance 
that only this noble blend can give. 
‘e 


ye my 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 
1/2 


an ounce 


Brinch of the Imp-rial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 
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America “ should together patrol the seas in the interests of 
Mr. George Young, in * Anglo-American Command 
Mr. A. J. Mercer 
Such 


peace.” 
of the Seas,”’ pleads in much the same sense. 
writes charmingly of * The Béguinages of Belgium.” 
institutions, “‘ combining the simple pleasures of life, its 
human with its religious side,” might be welcomed here, where 
the number of lone women becomes more and more disquieting. 

Count Hermann Keyserling contributes an arresting 
article to the Fortnightly Review upon ** A New Dark Age.” 
“To-day, as at the beginning of the Middle Ages, the new 
generation is completely indifferent to the ideals and aims of 
its fathers,” he boldly asserts. Ilis conclusions are not pessi- 
gestation, he argues, must go on in the dark. A 
“ Augur ” 


mistic ; 
new and higher civilization is about to be born. 
discusses a rapprochement between ** France and Germany,” 
giving it as his opinion that * the wooing comes principally 
from the German side.’ Ile wants to see a Franco-German- 
Polish economic partnership. The only people who may 
well dread such a combination are, he thinks, the Sovict 
Tsars. In * Thomas Hardy: Some Personal Recollections ’ 
we find a few anecdotes of the great novelist by a devout 
admirer, Mr. S. M. Ellis. Mr. Stephen Gwynn in his ‘* Ebb 
and Flow” writes a criticism of Hardy of greater interest. 
Mr. Edgar Holt, in “* A Dramatist’s Jubilee—Arthur Pinero,” 
reminds the middle-aged of past dramatic delights and brings 
forward many good reasons why Pinero’s best plays will 
never die. 
; The most entertaining papers in the National Review are 
“The Gospel of Play,” by Mrs. Lyttelton Gell, and “* The 
Mind of the Bird,’ by Mr. T. A. Coward. Mrs. Gell warns 
and banters her audience about the new “ insensate ” love of 
amusement. She tells of a five-year-old child who, when his 
mother pleaded her duties on the tennis court in excuse for 
her want of time to read to him, exclaimed reproachfully, 
“What, ball again! *? Mr. Coward’s bird stories fill us with 
wonder, and leave an intense but futile desire to solve the 
old preblem of the connexion between reason and instinct. 
Blackwood contains a delightful paper written in the spring 
of the year 1788 by one Thomas Ridout. It is called “ An 
Account of my Capture by the Shawanese Indians.” The 
adventures of this English traveller from Philadelphia to 
Kentucky, and the story of his enforced stay among Indians 
on the way, are interesting in the extreme. The mixture of 
kindness and savagery, nobility and childish simplicity, which 
he found among his red friends is set before us with an honest 
admiration, tolerance, and humour almost inconceivable in 
the circumstances. No idea of the charm of the narrative can 
be given by short quotation. It stands out among the faked 
adventure stores of the modern Press like a picture by a 
master hand among oleographs. An unsigned article on 
“ Boswell and his Father ” is also well worth reading, as are 
all the papers in a specially good number of the magazine. 
The World To-day contains a fifth instalment of * The 
Confessions of a Zeppelin Raider,’ by Captain Ernst A. 
Lehmann and Howard Mingos. It deals with * The Historic 
Flight to Africa ’—a flight of 101 hours. ‘“* The Mystery 
of Glozel.” by Mr. Norman Evans, is illuminated by pictures 
of the faked antiquities. The author tells us also of other 
faked finds and makes a most entertaining paper out of his 


material. 


Fiction 
Off Beaten Tracks 


Etched in Moonlight. By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Axe. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by Arthur G. Chater. 
(Knopf. 2s. 6d.) 

TuEsr two books should offer sensitive and discriminating 
readers a welcome escape from the more beaten paths of 
current fiction. But, apart from their unusualness, they have 
nothing in common. The Axe may be enjoyed by those who 
tun, while Mr. Stephens is not always to be comprehended 
even by those who give him the closest possible attention. 
At all events, I have to admit that, after three careful 

sadings, I have still failed to discover the inner significance 
of the tale that lends its title to this new collection of Mr. 
Stephezs’s short storics. Other readers’ wits may be nimbler 


--in which case I hope that at least my frank confession of 
failure will be counted unto me for rightcousness ! But Iam 
fairly sure that nine out of every ten subscribers to Mudie’s 
or Boot’s will be no more successful than myself in deciding 
whether Etched in Moonlight is intended to he an allegory of 
reincarnation, or the dramatization of a Freudian complex, or 
whether it is in fact the registration of a merely meaningless 
vision. Here is a problem more intriguing than the best cross- 
word puzzle! Yet Mr. Stephens need not be understood in 
order to be enjoyed. This record of a dream, related by one 
man to another, fascinates by very reason of its dreamlike 
quality and atmosphere. It is, needless to say, admirably 
written ; it is full of beautiful pictures ; and, incidentally, it 
contains much epigrammatic wisdom. 

The rest of Mr. Stephens’s book is plainer sailing. It is sigs 
nificant of his outlook and method that, in these short sketches 
of Irish life, not a single character is given a name. It is as 
though the author moves in a world in which such merely 
superficial and ‘“ explanatory symbols” are of no 
It is not that he fails to clothe his men and women with clear- 
cut and vital individuality. But it is essential, or spiritual, 
individuality that is attained ; and it is the intensity of vision 
and sympathy that counts. For many of his themes are 
simple enough in themselves. ‘ Desire,” for example, tells of 
a man who, returning home from his day's work, relates to his 
wife a conversation he has had with an interesting chance 
acquaintance. The two men fell to discussing the desire that 
each would most like to be granted. The husband said that, 
while not fearing death, he would wish always to retain, as 
now in his forty-eighth year, the full enjoyment of his faculties. 
Husband and wife go to bed, and the wife has an eerily 
described dream of Arctic seas. She awakes, shivering, and 
touches her husband for warmth. But he is stone-cold; for 
his desire has been granted, and he will never be more than 
forty-eight. ‘‘ Hunger” is the study of a Dublin woman, 
losing her husband and two of her three children through 
hunger, and herself battling against starvation and madness 
for the sake of the surviving youngster. In this story, as in 
** Schoolfellows,” which describes the rapid degeneration of a 
man in the vicious grip of drink, Mr. Stephens is at his simplest 
and his best. His fantasy is brilliant, and, as demonstrated by 
*“*The Boss,” a delightful satire on modern business, he can 
excel in subtle humour. But tragedy is his true element, and 
a passionate pity his most satisfying trait. 

The Ace is the first volume of a new trilogy by a famous 
Scandinavian writer. The scene is mediaeval Norway. But, 
while the setting is authentically historical in detail, and while 
the book resembles a mediaeval chronicle in its picturesqueness 
and its leisurely development, the author has wisely avoided 
any attempt at archaic dialogue. In indeed, the 
story is so universal as to be timeless. Olav Audunsson is 
betrothed as a boy to Ingunn Steinfinnsdatter. On the death 
of his parents he goes, while still a child, to live on the 
Steinfinnsdatter estate. Olay and Ingunn grow up as brother 
and sister, but youth suddenly brings the realization of love, 
His relatives and guardians, 


moment, 


essence, 


and Olay compromises Ingunn. 
ignorant of the lovers’ indiscretion, then declare the childish 
betrothal to be unbinding and seek another partner for 
Ingunn. Olay kills his rival, and is outlawed. During his 
absence Ingunn is seduced, and Olay, on his return, slays her 
betrayer with his axe in a forest, and escapes undetected in the 
darkness. Eventually he and Ingunn stand at the altar as 
man and wife, and Olay agrees to recognize Ingunn’s illegiti- 
mate child as his own. There are, however, hints of further 
trouble to come. The story has its thrilling moments. But it 
is mainly remarkable for its long succession of hauntingly 
vivid descriptions, alternately idyllic and realistic, of 
Norwegian scenery, life, and character. 
GinserRtT Tuomas. 


TANGO. By Charles Rodda. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)—This is a 
pleasant tale of stage life. There are some exciting scenes, but 
an idyllic touch prevails. Joyce Allen, lefi fatherless, is faced 
with the alternatives of marrying a stodgy young architect or 
of earning her own livelihood. She becomes a dancer, and sets 
fire to the heart of Christophe Baraban, the semi-foreign, 
good-natured, irascible, impecunious assistant-conductor of 
the travelling company. Christophe has drifted from one 
failure to another. But his passion for Joyce inspires him to 
write beautiful music, through which her own love is awakened, 
There is quiet beauty, humour, and pathos in the story. 
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Finance—-Public and Private 


Budget Prospects 


Tue Budget for 1928-9 is expected to be produced imme- 
diately after Easter, but already speculation is rife as to 
its general character. A year ago the Budget for 1927-8 
was viewed with some apprehensions by those who feared 
that the ravages on revenue occasioned by the prolonged 
coal stoppage might involve some increase in taxation. 
That increase was averted (so far as direct taxation was 
concerned) by the simple device of what was known at 
one time as “hen-roost robbing”; that is to say, 
by taking £12,000,000 from the Road Fund, and by 
collecting the whole of the Income Tax under Schedule 
**A”’ in one instead of two instalments, and by further 
curtailing brewers’ credits for Excise payments, Mr. 
Churchill drew revenue from sources which cannot 
be tapped a second time to the extent of some £31,000,000. 


A Realized anv A Prospective SurPLus. 


During the early part of the current fiscal year the 
revenue suffered materially as a consequence of the after- 
effects of the coal stoppage, and it looked at one time as 
though the Chancellor’s estimates would be very far from 
fulfilled. Indeed, only a few weeks ago the coming Budget 
was anticipated with very serious misgivings on the idea 
that a deficit in the current year might prejudice revenue 
anticipations for the new year. And here, at the risk of 
digression, I wish to make very clear the difference 
between a realized surplus or deficit and a surplus or 
deficit as revealed in a Budget. It seems very necessary 
to do this because during this month of March pcople’s 
minds are really centred upon two quite different things, 
the one being as to how the fiseal year ending March 31st 
will close, and the other being the prospects for the 
Budget to be produced in April. On the last day of this 
month the national accounts will show either a realized 
surplus or a deficit, but while the results will have their 
bearing on the estimates for 1928-29 to be included in 
Mr. Churchill’s Budget next month, they are, of course, 
entirely distinct from the Budget figures. 


Prospects ror CurrRENT YEAR. 


Inasmuch, however, as the estimates for the new year 
must depend to some extent upon the results for the 
current year, let us see what are the prospects of an 
equilibrium in the balance-sheet for the year now drawing 
to its close. The Chancellor had budgeted for a total 
revenue of £834,830,000. His original estimate of expen- 
diture was £833,390,000, leaving an estimated surplus of 
£1,440,000. As is customary, however, Supplementary 
Estimates of Expenditure were presented later, bringing 
the total estimated outlays to £837,629,000. On that 
basis of reckoning, there would be a deficit at the end of 
the present year of £2,799,000. These, however, are 
“stimates. The position at the time of writing, and with 
four weeks of revenue still to come in, is that the total of 
revenue up to date is £740,086,000, leaving £94,744,000 
still to be gathered in if the original estimate of revenue is 
to be fulfilled. During the concluding four weeks of the 
last financial year the amount of revenue received was 
about £93,000,000, and if, therefore, the same amount were 
to be received in the four following weeks, the revenue 
would only fall short of the original estimate by about 
£2,000,000. It has to be remembered, however, that 
during this period the Chancellor may benefit to a material 
extent by the special and temporary sources on which 
he reckoned to draw for the current fiscal year, and at 
present it looks as though his original estimate of revenue 
might be reached. Then, as regards expenditure, it 
is usually found that Supplementary Estimates for 
Supply Expenditure are not fully exercised. At present, 
indeed, so far from Supply Services being in excess of 
the total for the same perio last year, there is an apparent 
saving of about £4,000,000. Unless, however, there 
should be quite an unexpected falling off in revenue 
during the next few weeks, or an unlikely spurt in expen- 
diture, f am inclined to think that the current year 


may close with a small balance on the right side, though 
I fancy that the margin will be a pretty narrow one. 
Some SavIincs. 

Although Budget day is always awaited with keen 
interest, when sometimes there are many secrets to be 
revealed, those secrets are really chiefly concerned with 
the Chancellor's estimates of revenue. Long before 
Budget day the estimates of expenditure have already 
been laid before the House. We know already that on 
Civil Service outlays there is an estimated saving for the 
coming year of £8,500,000 and in the Army Estimates of 
about £515,000. The Navy and the Air Service Estimates 
have still to be published, but it seems doubtful if these, 
at the utmost, can show a decrease of more than £1,500,000, 
in which case we should have a total reduction in the 
estimated outlays for the new year, apart from debt 
service, of about £10,500,000. As regards the debt 
service, apart from the Sinking Fund, there should be 
little change, while, if the Chancellor is wise, he will leave 
the Sinking Fund at the level to which it was placed last 
year, for, although the amount is large, the effect m recent 
years has been largely offset by the heavy realized deficits 
of the years 1925-6 and 1926-7. 

Hopes oF AN EQui.iprium. 

Assuming, however, that as compared with the year 
now closing the Chancellor saves in outlays for the 
coming year some £10,000,000 to £11,000,000, what 
are the chances of his presenting a surplus in his new 
Budget ? If we suppose for a moment that this year 
closes with the original estimate of revenue of £835,000,000 
duly fulfilled and the same total could be anticipated in 
the new year, we should have, with an anticipated redue- 
tion of, say, £11,000,000 in expenditure, quite a handsome 
surplus of something over £10,000,000. It has, however, 
to be remembered that during the current year Mr. 
Churchill received at least £26,000,000 from sources 
which cannot again be drawn upon, and the question 
arises as to whether shortcomings in that direction will 
be made up from other quarters. In the first place, it 
has to be remembered that there is normally an auto- 
matic increase in the national revenue each year, and, 
with rather better trade, Customs and Excise revenue 
should show an upward tendency, though it will, perhaps, 
be too early to see any material rally in the revenue 
from Income and Super Tax, while estate duties have 
benefited during the past year by such extraordinary 
windfalls that better results can scarecly be expected 
next year. On the whole, an increase of something 
like £5,000,000 might, perhaps, be fairly anticipated 
by way of automatic expansion, while, in addition, 
the new taxation imposed last April was expected 
to yield in the second year a further amount of £7,490,000, 
so that from these directions we get an amount of about 
£12,500,000 as an offset against the loss of revenues which 
cannot be counted in for 1928-29, and the net result is 
to indicate that the figures should not be very far removed 
from the point at which an equilibrium in the balance- 
sheet can be obtained. And when that point is reached, 
it really becomes a question of whether extreme caution 
or considerable optimism characterizes the new official 
estimates of the revenue. 


Aw Exection Bupcet ? 


On the whole, and having regard to the fact that Budget 
time next year will bring us near to Election time, I should 
be inclined to think that caution will govern the estimates, 
as it would be very unfortunate if the Government had to 
go to the country on a balanee-sheet which had disclosed 
a deficit. Not only so, but if the Chancellor has any 
pleasant surprises in store for the tax-payer, it seems not 
improbable that, on the grounds of that mysterious thing 
known as political expediency, they may be reserved for 
the 1929-30 Budget. | Artruur W. Kippy. 

(Continued on page 397.) 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) + 25 for 3/2 


Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 


De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1f- 


American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 


De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- 


J}. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ee in ane ese ais Yen 96,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Capt. 
Malcolm 
Campbell 


chose to 
“Fit and Forget” 





KLG 


SPARKING 
PLUGS 


Telephore; Patney 2132-3. 


K.LG. Works, Putney Va'e, London, S.W.15. 
Sole Export Agents: 
Messrs. S. Smith & Sons (M.A.), Ltd., Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

















| BULL | 
AMONG CHINA | 


DIANE BOSWELL, 
Author of “ Posterity.” 


| The Times Literary Supplement says :—‘ The 
theme of a mother and daughter as rivals and 
competitors in love is treated by Diane Boswell 
in her new novel, ‘ Bull Among China.’ 

This is a clever book, incisively written, with 
pleasant minor characters and several good 
scenes ; Frances seems sound at the core in spite 
of her apparent insensitiveness. To be aware 
| of her mother’s love affairs, to help or alterna- 
| tively and hinder them, to be proposed to by 
| two ex-lovers and to marry one of them—these 
might seem disgusting or tragic things for a girl 
to experience. But Miss Boswell’s cool dexterity 
neutralizes what might so casily be extremely 

disagreeable,’ 
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FONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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~ Business 


) Men! 
Li 


Safeguard Your Voice 


Your office desk isn’t completely equipped without 
of and_ Black 
Currant Pastilles. Always keep a tin within handy 





atin “Allenburys"’ Glycerine 


reach—your safeguard when you have a_ busy 
morning's dictating or when you are faced with a 
heavy day of interviews; and as they contain no 


harmful drug you may take them as freely as you like. 


They ate Delicious 


llenbunys 


Your Chemist 
stocks them. 


Packed in dis- 


tinctive tin 


jcntine \ FiciGrmon PASTILLES 
402z.-1/3 Pine 












Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C, 3. 
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BARNEYS, the one and 


only —a tribute from the 
forests of Newfoundland 


Wherever the spirit of endeavour leads, men of Britain 
take with them the love of good Tobacco. And it is 
almost in the natural order of things that Barneys, 
characterful Barneys, should be their chosen brand. 


From Deer Lake, Newfoundland, came this latest tribute 
to Barneys perhaps the [mpire’s most recom- 
mended pipe Tobacco. One of “life’s little compensa- 
tions,” the writer calls it on receiving a supply 
of Barneys after two years in the wilds, when good 
Tobacco had become a memory. 


“TI feel I must add one more to the many letters of 
“appreciation of your contributions to life's little 
“compensations, Kind friends of discriminating taste 
“avere inspired to send out some Barneys and so revive 
“ pleasant memories of a time when an empty pouch 
“could be replenished at the nearest Tobacconist’s.” 


“Two years of the construction period of a large Paper 
“ Mill—awhen ‘ plug’ and its near relatives were the only 
“available smoke—might have done much to destroy a 
“habit acquired by some years of unswerving allegiance 
“to the one and only brand, but the re-awakened 
“taste for Barneys is insistent, not only in. myself 
“but in my fellow exiles from the Old Country, 
“whilst to the natives the first pipeful was a 
“ revelation.” 


“. . « By introducing a stock of Barneys to this Island 
“you would be forging yet another link in the chain of 
“ goodwill holding together the sons of Britain and of 
“her oldest Colony.” 


(This and numerous other Ietters from Home and Overseas can be 
verified by inspection.) ‘ 


For the benefit of other lovers of good Tobacco Overseas, 
we give, below, particulars of the favourable British duty- 
free despatch for all three strengths of Barneys :— 


Price: 20/- per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage extra (allow 7 Ibs. 
gross weight on minimum package). Despatch is made in 
“ EVERFRESH” air-tight containers of 2 or 4 oz. denomi- 
nations. In ordering please say size and strength pre- 
ferred.) Friends at Home sending Barneys abroad can have 
a letter or card included in the parcel, if sent with order 
and remittance. Smokers abroad can order per C.O.D. or 
V.P.P. (where operative). The Home price is 2/3 the 2 oz. Tin. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength), Parsons Pleasure (sil). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


—— ee 


cs Dhe lveagh Bequest A 


PICTURES 
beautifidly reproduced in 


FACSIMILE COLOUR 


The Iveagh Pictures. A collection of the 
most wonderful of the English, Flemish 
and Dutch Masters, which have never 
before been reproduced in facsimile colours. 
Ver .eer's “Lute Player,” with its exquisite 
colouring faithfully reproduced, the im- 
mortal portraits of Reynolds and Romney, 
masterpieces from the brush of Rembrandt, 
Gainsborough and Rubens. 

Messrs. George Pulman have reproduced the 
best of this Collection, and now offer to 
the public faithful copies in facsimile 
colours at modest cost, 

These unique reproductions are issued with 
the full approval of the Trustees, who have 
passed proofs of each subject. 

Actual prints can be seen at all! high-class 
Art Dealers. 


Prica 5 each 


Or szrite for Illustrated Prospectus direct from 
Publishers: 


GEO. PULMAN @& SONS LTD 


Thayer Street, Marylebone, 
CX. KO 


the 


London, W. 1. 











Special Coachwork for 


WOLSELEY 


Car Mart are London Distributors 
of the well-known 


Fabric Bodies by Morgan 


Earliest Delivery 
Special Designs by arrangement 


Nar: Lid 


&; 





46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 
Garage & Service Station 
Balderton Street, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 


Associated Company: 


GORDON WATNEY & Co. Ltd., 31 Brook Street, W.1 





(126) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. ® 
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Financial Notes 


A CoMMONWEALTH LOAN. 


Activity in new capital issues and also in Industrial shares 
continues to be the outstanding feature of the financial 
situation, though investment stocks also keep wonderfully 
steady. The firmness of the gilt-edged group is the more 
remarkable in view of the quite unexpected announcement 
st Friday of the impending issue of a Commonwealth of 
Australia Loan for £8,000,000 in 5 per cents. at 98. At the 
time of writing the result of the issue is not known. 
* * * * 
Tue Great WESTERN MEETING. 

What may be described as an atmosphere of general 
contentment characterized the annual mecting of the Great 
Western Railway, when Viscount Churchill's speech was 
well received. Indeed, a stockholder present at the meeting 
emphasized three causes for satisfaction with regard to 
the present position. The Company, he said, were paying 
the good dividend of 7 per cent., the same as for 1925, but 
paid for the first time since the grouping without any draft 
on the Reserves. This dividend has had the effect of raising 
the Company’s ordinary stock to a small premium, while the 
satisfactory character of the annual report had been fully 
substantiated by the statements made by Viscount Churchill 
in his first address at the meeting. 


* * ” * 


CoURTAULDS. 


Although, following upon the dramatic announcement of 
the 100 per cent. bonus, the report of Courtaulds may have 
provided no further sensational disclosures, the statement 
was received with general approval in the market—in fact 
itmay be said to have steadied and consolidated the appre- 
ciation which had already taken place in the shares as a con- 
sequence of the good dividend and bonus. The actual 
profit for the year was £4,836,000 against £3,841,000. The 
dividend was at the same rate as the previous year, namely, 
2 per cent. free of tax, while as regards the fine bonus of 
100 per cent. in shares, the Directors in their report repeat 
the caution uttered at the time of the announcement, namely, 
that the bonus is distributed ** in order that the larger capital 
of the Company may more nearly represent its actual assets 
and that this proposed increase of capital does not necessarily 
imply any increase in the total amount of profits to be dis- 
tributed in the future, which must always depend upon 
earnings.” 

” * . ‘ 


REFuGE AssuRANCE RESULTS. 

Most of the insurance companies have been in the happy 
position this year of presenting exceptionally good reports, 
and the Refuge Assurance is certainly no exception. At 
the annual meeting held on Monday, the chairman was able 
to show a record growth in the assets for the year of no less 
than £3,300,000, these assets now standing at £39,276,000 
in the industrial branch. After reserving an average of 374 
per cent. of gross premiums for expenses, there was a surplus 
of £72,590, from which shareholders would take only £12,520 
in payment of their dividend of 74 per cent. A feature in 
this branch was the great reduction in the premium arrears 
left over from 1926, which was affected by the general indus- 
trial depression. In the ordinary branch the new business 
amounted to £5,800,000 and the valuation showed a surplus 
of £958,263, including £693,000 brought forward from the 
previous valuation. Participating policy holders received an 
increase of 2} per cent. in this branch, and in the rate of bonus 
addition which is raised to 44s, 


* * * * 


RuoveEsiA’s PROGREss. 

Not the least interesting feature of the recent annual 
meeting of the British South Africa Company was the speech 
of Sir Henry Birchenough, giving some impressions of his 
recent visit to Rhodesia. Striking evidence, he said, was 
forthcoming of progress and development, and there was 
an increasing stream of immigrants from Overseas and from 
the Continent. Increases in trade and a rising revenue were 
noticeable. A well-deserved tribute was given by Sir Henry 
tothe work of Sir Edmund Davis, whom he congratulated upon 
the honour which had been conferred upon him by His Majesty 
last June. There is no doubt that Sir Edmund Davis has 
done much to encourage and stimulate the development of 
the mineral requirements of Rhodesia. The chairman of 
the British South Africa Company also stated that a scheme 
had been drawn up of improvements to be carried out during 
the next three years for the Rhodesia railways, involving an 
expenditure of something like £4,000,000, : ‘ 


LIBERTY'S, 

Great steadiness usually. characterizes the annual figures 
of Liberty’s. For the past fiscal year the profit was £81,083, 
against £89,645 for the previous year. After providing for 
depreciation and repairs and renewals, a further sum of 
£50,000 is added to the reserve, thus raising it to no less than 
£700,000. In pursuance of the same conservative policy, 
only £26,000 is disbursed in dividend, of which £6,000 
is for the preference shares.. The ordinary capital is 
small, and ine balance permits a dividend at the rate of 20 
per cent, 

* * * * 


A Prosperous Sociery. 

The fifty-third annual report of the Abbey Road Permanent 
Building Society thoroughly maintains the reputation for 
usefulness which the Socicty has earned. During the year 
the advances made totalled £3.373,000, being an increase 
over the previous year of £1,820.060. The year was also a 
profitable one, the undivided profit. including the reserve 
fund, amounting to £295,272, being an increase of £71,000. 
The membership of the Society during the year advanced by 
more than 50 per cent., while the new share capital and 
deposits increased by £1,922,000, or over 50 per cent. in 
excess of last year. 





Answers to Questions on General Knowledge 


1. In the Church of the Holy Cross, Warsaw. 2. Henri 1V. 
wanted each one of his subjects to have roast chicken daily. 
3. 1811-1818. 4. By Royal decree because the Emperor's daughter 
was born with a cloven foot. 5. The most famous Roman 
general of the later Roman Empire, c¢. 565 6. Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. of France. 7. (1) Babur, (2) Humayun, (3) Akbar, 
(4) Jehangir, (5) Shahjehan. 8. Black 9. Genghis Khan, 
1162-1227. 10. The festival of Pales, April 21st. ll. Pali. 
- 12. Usually used in reference to ** English Pale in Ireland ”’ 
a line drawn by English invaders within which the natives were 
not allowed to come. Period, Henry LI. 13. Beyond the 
100-fathom line and once in their lives. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





JOSEPH NATHAN & CO. 





SUCCESS OF OSTELIN, 





THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Joseph Nathan & 


Co., Ltd., was held at Glaxo House, 56 Osnaburgh Street, N.W., 
on Tuesday, March 6th. 


Mr. Alec Nathan, who presided, said that to review the work 
of the past year was to say that all departments of the company’s 
business had shown an improvement. Their policy had been to 
consolidate and extend their business and connections in the 
three main departments in which they believed the company held 
a prominent position, viz., proprietary article trading, dairy products, 
and general shipping. Abroad, in New Zealand, Australia, India, 
South America, and other territories, their business was showing 
satisfactory progress, whilst they had important departments 
controlled and directed in England. For instance, they had been 
marketing for some years the emulsifier, known from East to West 
as ‘‘ Nathan's Iron Cow.’’ That machine was widely used for the 
production of milk and cream and was especially adapted for use 
on board ship. 


With regard to their proprietary article trading, Glaxo had been 
their mainstay, Glax-ovo had held its own, and they had now a 
new proprietary pharmaceutical article, ‘* Ostelin.’ Recertly 
there had been much written about Vitemin “ D” and within a 
few months of even the existence of that Vitamin ‘‘D” being 
recognised by scientists in this country, the directors had secured 
an exclusive licence for a process for the preparation of that 
vitamin. There were no chemical tests for Vitamin *‘ D,” all the 
tests had to be made upon a special breed of rat. They had carried 
out over 2,000 such tests im their laboratories for it wus essential 
that they should ensure all their Vitamin *“*D” products, which 
they marketed under the name of Ostelin, contained the full quan- 
tity of the vitamin. Ostelin had now been used by the doctors for 
over three years and its use was daily increasing Their high opinion 
of Ostelin was well shown by the frequent references in the medical 
Press and by the growth of the sales. Whatever the pressure of 
demand, it was the company’s inflexible rule that none should 
be packed until their scientific staff had completed their tests and 
given their sanction. After three years of continuous work, the 
directors were glad to say that Ostelin had become an appreciable 
item in the company’s business. , 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


———— 


COMPANY MEETING. 





THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 








Tue annual general meeting of proprietors of this company was 
held at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, on 
Wednesday, the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. ; 

The secretary (Mr. John C. Mitchell) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: So far as the Railway Companies and the 
London General Omnibus Company are concerned their operations 
for 1927 constitute a record. The combined companies carried 
nearly 1,669 million passengers, an increase of 7 per cent. over 1926, 
and if we include the Companies associated with them, are now 
responsible for carrying 69 per cent. of the total local passenger 
traffic of London. The gross receipts amounted roundly to 
£15,000,000, an increase of £800,000 or 6 per cent., as compared with 
1926. The operating expenditure of the companies only shows ar 
increase of under £300,000 or 2} per cent., as compared with 1926, 
yet the trains and omnibuses ran 225 million car miles, or 10 per 
cent. more than in the previous year. In view of the additional 
work which has been accomplished you will readily realize that there 
has been no falling off in the efforts of the officers to find more 
economical methods of operating the undertakings, and that their 
efiorts have, in fact, met with some success. 

The traffic movement in London generally grew freely in 1927, 
the journeys per head of the population amounting to 483, the highest 
figure ever recorded in London and only exceeded by New York, 
where the journeys made by each member of the population numbered 
554. The geographical differences in the two cities will, I think, 
alwavs result in New York being in advance of London in this 
respect, but [ have no hesitation in saying that there is no large 
city in tha =a7ld (and ia this respect I do not exclude New York) 
which enjoys a better or more efficient system of transport of all 
forms than London. 


On the railways the best day of the week was Wednesday, on | 
which an average of 1,055,185 passengers was carried, and after | 


Wednesday the order was Saturday, Friday, Thursday, Monday, 
Tuesday—Tuesday being considerably the worst day’s traftic 
with only 980,235 passengers, or 7 per cent. less than the average 
number carried on Wednesdays. On the omnibuses, on the other 


hand, the best day was Saturday (the pleasure seeker is essentially | 


an omnibus passenger) with an average of 5,338,971 passengers 
carried. Wednesday came second with roundly 600,000 
passengers, and the order after that was as before, Friday, Thursday, 
Monday, Tuesday—Tuesday again being the worst, with 4,550,779 
passengers or nearly 15 per cent. less than Saturday's traftic.- You 


less 


will see, therefore, that while Tuesday was the worst day’s traffic 


for both forms of transport, the best day was Wednesday in the 
case of the railways and Saturday in the case of the omnibuses. 
As a result of the improvementin the results of the Common Fund 


Companies the Metropolitan District and London Electric Railway | 


Companies paid an additional } per cent. upon their Ordinary Stocks, 
making a total dividend of 4 per cent. for the year, the City and 
South London Railway Company dividend was increased by 1 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. and the Central London Railway paid the same 
rate of dividend, namely, 4 per cent. The dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of the London General Omnibus Company was increaséd by 
1 per cent. to 7 per cent. for the year, free of tax. 

The London and Suburban Traction Co. has again been unable 
to pay any dividend upon its Preference shares in which we have 
a large holding. On certain routes there has been improvement 
in the traffic receipts during the year, but the improvement has been 
slight and until the tramway companies receive the protection from 
excessive omnibus competition to which they are justly entitled, we 
cannot expect any substantial change in their fortunes, which 
since 1922 have been little short of disastrous. The Order for the 
restriction of omnibus services on certain routes, which for many 
months was ineffective by reason of certain omnibus proprietors 
contesting its legality, has now been upheld in the Courts and will, 
I understand, be enforced strictly ; but, while a modest benefit 
sbould be obtained from this enforcement and from the enforcement 
of other similar Orders to be made, there can be no doubt that the 
difficulties of the tramways will not be successfully overcome until 
a general scheme for the proper co-ordination of London traffic is 
in operation—a question to which I shall refer again in a few 
moments. In the meantime the tramway companies are doing 
all they can to prevent their position being worsened both by 
effecting substantial economies in the operation of their undertakings, 
which reflects the greatest credit upon the management, and by 
improving and modernizing their equipment to the full extent 
that their limited resources will allow. 

As regards the Associated Equipment Company, of which your 
company now owns the whole of the Ordinary shares, I am glad to 
be able to say that they have again had a successful year and paid 
the same rate of dividend as in the previous year, namely, 8 per 
cent. free of tax. The new factory at Southall, Middlesex, to which 
I made reference last year, is in full operation and ready to meet 
any likely demand for commercial lorries and passenger-carrying 
vehicles. It may interest you to know that during one week in 


1927 the factory procaced no less than 110 chassis and -while the 
average output for the vear is not so high as that figure the factory 
nevertheless has been very vtefl employed since its inauguration. 


Your company has a considerable interest in the North Metr, 
politan Electric Power Supply Company. Here again the operations 
for the year 1927 show a satisfactory result ; a dividend of 10 pe 
cent. being again paid upon the Ordinary shares. ; 

Before I deal with the Accounts in detail, I would like to rerjpg 
you of the change which has taken place in the capital structure of 
your company during the past year. You will remember that th 
first step in the reorganization of the capital of the company wag 
taken in 1926, when the ordinary share capital was rearranged ang 
one class of security established. a dividend of 14 per cent being 
paid for that year upon the ordinary shares, of which £5.008,87, 
were authorized and issued. 

In August, 1927, the second step was taken when your director 
submitted to the 6 per cent. Income Bondholders a scheme for 
changing the conditions attaching to:the 6 per cent. Incorne Bonds, 





which was subsequently approved by the bondholders. Briefly, 
the main changes brought abeut by this scheme are as follows 
| The 6 per cent. interest payable on the Bonds instead of being paiy 
| free of British Income Tax is now paid subject to the deduction oj 


| that tax as from July Ist, 1927. In return for this concession oy 
| the part of the bondholders, the bonds are now exchangeable at ¢} 

| holder's option into ordinary shares at any time up to July Ist 
| 1930, and for the purpose of such conversion the ordinary shares of 
the company are valued at 21s., while the right of the company to 
redeem the bonds at par at any time on six months’ notice is sus. 
pended until after June 30th, 1930. and from that date for a period 
| of seven years the company can only redeem the bonds at a premium 
| of 3 per cent. instead of at par. Provision has also been made for the 
| issue of further bonds or debentures in priority to the 6 per cent, 
| Income Bonds provided further assets with an adequate margin 
are brought in to secure any such prior issue, and for the withdrawal 
of assets charged to secure the 6 per cent. Income Bonds as the 
amount of these Bonds is reduced by conversion into ordinary shares 
or by cancellation for any other reason. Lastly, the authorize 
ordinary share capital of the compary has been increased t 
| £11,300,000 to provide the necessary number of ordinary shares 
| required in the event of all the 6 per cent. Income Bondholders 
| exercising their option to convert their bonds into ordinary shares 
| It is unnecessary for me to recapitulate in detail the adva 
| of these changes to all concerned, providing as they 
| Bondholder an opportunity to associate himself more cli 
the fortunes of the Company if he so desires by converting h 
' 

| 









into Ordinary shares whenever in the next year or so the 
seems ripe, or to continue to receive what I think may be 
; as a satisfactory return on his investment—when its p efercntial 
posit ion and the cover behind it are considered —if he wishes to retain 
his interest by way of a Bond carrying preferential rights. In the 














| case of the shareholder the advantages of these changes are obviou 
as by the removal of the provision for the payme: f Bond i 

| free of tax, a sum of £95,000 per annum, representing t! 1 

| of Income Tax at the present rate formerly paid by the Compa: 

j on the Bonds, will be saved and will be available for dist: 


| to the ordinary shareholders. 

At the time when the scheme was brought forward it was sug 
by certain critics of our proposals (and I am glad to say that thore 
| were very few who disagreed with us) that there should hav: 
| included in the scheme a provision allowing any bondholde 
| not prepared to accept the altered conditions attaching to the B is, 
to be paid off in cash at par on six months’ notice. The f 
| any bondholder who may have wished to dispose of his holding has 
| for several months been able to do so at a price which 
| rate of redemption above par is, I think, a sufficient answer tot 
| criticism, and I trust, therefore, that all bondholders and all shar 
| holders are now satisfied that the Board acted rightly in th t 
| and that the scheme was not only in the interests of the ¢ 
a whole, but also to their beneiit individually. 

As you know, the loan with our bankers has been running for s 
time and you will agree with me that we should take steps tom: 
provision for the repayment of this and ether loans and to place our 
capital account, which is overspent to the fF roundly 
| £1,412,000, upon a more satisfactory basis. Having regard t: 
| magnitude of the programme of extensions and improvements 
upon which the Companies in which you are interested have |een 
engaged for the last eight years, the demands which have fallen 
upon your Company to contribute towards the cost of these extensive 
works have been negligible when compared with the total sum which 
those companies have spent ; in fact, your Company has provided 
less than 5 per cent. We may, therefore, congratalate ourselves 
upon the success which has attended the efforts of our subsidiary 
Companies to finance the cost of these improvements out of their 
own resources. But it is essential that this Company should, in its 
own interest, widen its investments in these Companies whenever 
a favourable opportunity presents itself. With that object in view 
your directors propose to take the necessary steps whereby the bank 
loans and other obligations may be paid off and the Capital Account 
placed upon a more satisfactory basis. 

There is one topic which I imagine will assume greater and greater 
importance in the present year, and, therefore, it is right I should 
speak to you about it to-day. I refer to the proposals for a common 
fund and a common management of the local passenger transport 
undertakings within the London Traffic Area as proposed by the 
London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee. When I 
reflect upon the_ constitution and purpose of. your company, I am 
bound to admit that you are already committed to a wide measure 
of co-ordination for the- transport undertakings of London. Your 
purpose in the past has been to secure that co-ordination, so that 
you may be said to have anticipated the proposals of the committee; 
indeed, you may be said almost to have created that purpose by 
showing how it may be accomplished and what beneficial results 
may flow from it. 


r. Who was 
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: REFUGE 
2 ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
the Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 


und Established 1864. 








Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 31st December, 1927. 





Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 4s. Od. per cent., an increase of Two Shillings 
ws over the rate for 1926. 

Total Premium Income for year £7,826,427, being an increase of £638,564 over 
m the previous year. 

Total Net Interest received during the year, £1,800,442, being an increase of 





to £128,450 over the previous year. 
od Total Assets at erd of the year, £59,276,629, being an increase of £3,318,5€0 during 


the year. 


at Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,693,550. The Company has paid £53,109,029 





“ in claims since its establishment. 

= The Total Assurances existing on December 3Ist, 1927, amounted to £57,173,418 
re in the Ordinary Branch, and £81,124,672 in the Industrial Branch. 

ke The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,445,010, being an 


increase of £226,176 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it 
was £4,381,417, being an increase of £412,388. 

th The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 

in JAMES S. PROCTOR, 


Chairman. 

















The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- | 
tinued in the future at the same rate—- Sunbaths 
8 as seems probable—an assurance of H 
a £1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age at ome 
7 60 or previous death, ard costing £28 a “Hanovia” stands for Artificial Sunshine. 
; year, will produce £1,921 at the end of Reza Bad ——. bad —e. 
; nerves all these can 
r 7 Qe ire © , - ‘ 
4 the term, or £941 more than the treated by artificial sunlight with 
premiums paid. marked benefit. Irradiation with 
re a Hanovia Artificial Alpine Sun 
as Quartz Lamp produces generous 
ly iasting improvement in circulation, 
: bringing relief to heart and main arteries. The blood 
is freed from poisons, sleep is improved, nervous 
1 : disorders disappear, and the whole organism is toned 
n up. A few minutes’ irradiation has the same effect 


as one day's complete rest. 
Ask your doctor to give you daily Hanovia Quartz 


d e e Lamp irradiation for a time. It is an inexpensive 
3 u it a e ] e treatment and worth many times its cost in results. 
y If your doctor does not yet possess a Hanovia Lamp 


he will arrange for your irradiation by a colleague 


e : 
‘| Assurance Society ite re, eras S10 Cann ce 


an vouage avauadvie). 


: (Founded 1762) Ne 
: 

19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 BRITISH HANOVIA. 
oT ; 
d No shareholders No commission QUARTZ LAMP CO 
n SLOUCR Ltd Bucks 
rt We strongly dissuade you from treating disease 








except under medical advice, and equally warn you 


against purchasing ineffective apparatus like the 
I “Violet ray’ or cheap carbon arc. If you are 
mn healthy and keer n keeping fit, the Hanovia 
8 HOMESUN Quartz Lamp will interest you. 
ir The HOMESUN LAMP: Direct current model, 
£10. Alternating current model, £18. 146 


means Quality 


y ” . 
3 See the name “(Adbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For Full Parnculers Apply 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
ATLANTIC HOUSE, MOORCATE, ECs & AMERICA WOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, 3.1 
COREE, WATER SiPEET, LIVERPOOL. 

@L20 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCBEATER, GLASCOW 9 SOUTHAMPTON 
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Peta y. blotches ere bstets tetet sist bth be 8 














We need every day £140 to maintain our Homes 
and Training Skip. 








Over 25,000 young live. 
ave passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us 


to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 
£36 will keep a Cirl One Year in one of our 
Girls’ Homes. 
give a Boy a Year's 
Training. 
will give a Boy a chance of One Year in 


£410 will Home and 


£75 


the “ Arethusa” Training Ship. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patro 
TILLIR MAJESTIES bie s “KING AND QUEEN 


Pr 
RH, we PRINCE "OF WALES, K.G. 
tirman and Treasurer: 
FRAN is H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairmia: LORD DARY NG TON. 
Chatrman of “ Arethusa’ : 
HOWSON + y Fsq. 
ecretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV.. LONDON, W.C. 2. 














(ACG VOADE wane) 


A INHALANTS 


A Scientific Treatment for the 
Prevention or Relief of 


INFLUENZA BRONCHITIS 
HEADACHE COLD in the HEAD 
HAY FEVER CATARRH, &c., &e. 


Stimulating and Invigorating 
Simply inhale from the Hondkerchief 





All Chemists 2/- & 3/- THOMAS KERFOOT &@ Co, Lid 




















THE PRUDENTIAL | 


is THE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 
and all other classes of General Insurance 


LARGEST 
IN 


CHIEF OFFICE - HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
FUNDS EXCEED - - - £200,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £280,000,000 
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RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART ( 
\ READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRINTS, aed 
AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BINDINGS, ( ae 
ANTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY } 
to the FOL Low ING ADDRESSES. CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. IS { 
WELCOMED. 
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Just issued, our New 100-page Catalogue of the 


BEST BOOK BARGAINS 


All books are new c pies, but offered at a fraction of the ori 
price. uis list is Post Free. We also issue a useful | 
General Literature, Classical Reprints, etc. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED. 


Booksellers since 1852. 


255 HIGH HOLBORN 


st of 


LONDON, W.C. i, 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Archite 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Stock oF Oup and New 
Tre Decorative anv Fini 
Fine Books For CoLectoxs. 


ctural Book 


Ww.c. 1. 


jooKsS on ALL Brancnes 
Arts, &c., including 


Larce and Unigvr 
oF ARCHITECTURE, 





Enquiries Solicited. Catal 











ELKIN MATHEWS, LIMITED, 
First Edition of English Books 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


4a CORK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


ed 











BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 


Catalogue 441 just issued, BIBLIOTHECA GRAECA ET 
LATINA, from the Libraries of eminent Scholars and 
others, arranged under various heads (Texts and 
Commentaries, History, Art and Archeology, etc.). 


| TRINITY STREET - CAMBRIDGE. 














ESTD. 
1744. 


messes. SOTHEBY & CO. 


34-35 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING BOOK SALES, 


Lack Ode mncn at on Oc 


March 19th—20th. Books from t Library of Major a. E. Wilbraham, ar 
The Bewick Geet, the proper Edward 


B. ne Exs. Lllustrated 














March 26th—30th Rare an abl Books in. m “the Linrary. of th la 
Sir G.'L. Holford, KCV.0,, 2x8. (3rd portion.) Dlu 
trated catalogucs 12 
April 2nd—4th. Literary, Historical, | " Geographical and I ema an 
age pee Autograph Letters, ctc., in ng 
and relating to Dr. 8. Johnson, A graph Mi: = 
‘ripts and Printecd Borks, etc., by the la Thoma 
Hardy, O.M. Also the original manuscript cf Alics 
= ivent ures Underground, by C. J] Dc dgsor th 
roperty of “Alice” (Mrs. A. P. Hurgreavy » eo 
Hiustrate i catal gucs 10,6. 
Sales on view at least three days prior. Catalogues r 
STORY’S 
are always new because, being actual designers, they are 


and adding to their selection all the year round 


STORY’S 


i 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
td. 


producing 








TERRIBLE SOUL AN — 


CRYING OUT FOR COMFORT & HELP. 





li is diffeult ¢t imagine greater gegen Dis 
capead need by poor little Girls, some a nj 
years who have become victims of the cr 
ir al men 
Some of ihe Cases that are dealt with by the Church Penitentiary 


Asseciation are 


TOO AWFUL TO BE TOLD. 


These poor lambs, and they form a goodly proportion of the 









10,000 pitiful creatures rescued yearly, are saved materially and 
spirit aman) end are brought up to be God-fearing women and useful 
Citizens 
_ The impo arts nee of this work is only being grac iu al y realised, and 
nuch additional support is er yught to help us maintain the neces- 
sary organisation, and if possible to extend. in an endeavour to 
reach those many little ones in our great cities who are 


Amounts can be specially earmarked for ‘‘ Children’s Work,"’ and 
may be cest to CANON W.C. E. NEW BOLT, Chureh Penitentiary 
Association, Church House, Westminster 
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